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Thank You, Mr. Philby 


After an adult lifetime of treachery 
as a citiaen of the West, British turncoat 
HaroIcrPhilby, no w living in Moscow, at 
lastTias don e us'V? e s t e m e r s a service* 

In a political age when black and 
white often merge into an uncertain 
gray, Mr. Philby provides us with a 
pure study in sullen, selfish, spineless 
black. 

The once trusted British agent who 
even had the run of our own CIA, says 
he would spy again for the Kremlin if he 
had the chance and misses only the 
beer, oysters and soccer matches that 
once brightened his life as an English' 
man. 

He told Western newsmen in Moscow 
this week he got disillusioned in the 
1930s when he perceived ^massive un- 
e^m p I o y m e n t thruout the capitalist 


world and the apparent helplessness of 
existing forces to deal with it.” 

So he went commie. It figures. A fel- 
low whose highest loyalties to the West 

u u/jjiuiauiicu uy , wyattl* emu 

soccer hardly was the type to address 
himself to the hard problems of making 
a free society work better. 

He preferred communism’s ‘‘easy 

fltieiiror*’ r\f <\w ,U n 

ui iu«rviug ilicil W< 1 JU 3 Ui U 1 C 

all-powerful state. So now he’s stuck in 
just that kind of society, where today 
the ‘‘new Soviet man” enjoys a stand- 
ard of living hardly better than the one 

PKilKo rtnt'O m\ a n r» ai r «-»%,<"> l a 

* •* up uu dcVcrol uctaucu agy. 

Mr. Philby, now baggy of eye and thin 
of leg, has run a hard and crooked 
course that has left him somewhere be- 
hind his own starting line. 


T*1i i 1 T-n j 
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cord, is a loser. 
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gain, Says 

fSpy rhilby in Moscow 


V 


MOSCOW, Nov. J5 (UPI)~ 
, T ? e simmering Kremlin spy 
( 3 P^f^ated the American 
f Vi- , Br t sh espionage es- 
ta rJ' s L htnent5 smiJed today and 
I o a ' d h .« reall y wouldn’t mind 
dijjng it all oven-again. 

1 iiaroid tKimrphiiSv 
pfircTass PngKshman who 
smryed Moscow while heading 
Britain s anti-Soviet spy net' 
work, emerged for the first 
titne since he defected in 1963 
~ wi V « western news- 

men in a Moscow hotel, 

Philby seemed pleased with 
nimseJf 

Paced with British charges 
that he stole enough secret sot 
that he stoic enough secrets to 
earn the title as the 20th Cen- 
tury’s greatest spy, Philbv 
wagged a finger only once 
wjth a correction, 

! Hc said it was not true that 
he began spying in 

1933 d Sn London - 14 was in 

«^V tammerin g *t times, 
said he became a Communist 

w *s2* ““ i*;* 4 6 ^fpressjon. f 

, dilemma of the work' 
ing class people was fright- 
ful, he said. 'That’s why I did 
it, r would do it again tomor- 
ros,” 

No regrets? 

‘T do miss the casual access 
to my children. Although in 
fact I think I see as much of 


them as I would have had I re* 
rained a foreign correspond- 

ent (one of his spy “cover” 
jobs),** Philby said. 

He said he was "never hap- 
pier, ^certainly never health* 
«^an during the past four 
years in Moscow since he van- 
ished from Beirut. 
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Philby, in Interview, 
Says He Woulu Spy 


Vof 

For Russiar/sAgain 

By aAvin SHUSTER 

■p«W «Th* KtwTvt Ttaxt 

LONDOA> Wednesday, Nov, 
15— Harolf^Philby said in an 
interview pubUshed here today 
that he had no regrets over his 
30-year career of spying for the 
Soviet Unkm and would do it 
all over “if I were young again 
in Britain today " . 

' Philby/ a ranking British in- 
telligence agent who defected 
to the Soviet Union, in 1963, 
said that he led his life as a 
double agent because he want- 
ed to “fight for Commumsfi” 
aid was “prepared to subjuglte 
everything In pursuit of tttat 
piirpose/' T 

“I would do it again tomor- 
row/' he said. 

/Mentality of a Traitor* 

He was interviewed by Roy 
Blackman, Daily Express re- 
porter in Moscow/ in a restau- 
rant there. Officials of the 
newspaper here said that they 
had not paid for the interview 
and that it had resulted from 
“hounding" Philby/. 

■ The Sunday Times, which 
published a series of articles 
on the career of Philby In re- 
cent weeks, indicated in one of 
its pieces- that Philby had asked 
for money for his personal 
story. 

In an editorial note, The Ex ! 
press ft* H^rview 

ctpld “ 


w ' .^rdvaj of 

Sc Wet authorities, “whose m, 
ti\bs for discrediting the Bri 
ish and Western intelligence 
services are obvious,” But it 
said that it was publishing the 
interview because it provided’ 
an insight "into the mentality! 
of a traitor,” [ 

Philby- had remained taac-! 
cessible to Western correspond-! 
ents in Moscow since he ar-! 
rived fron* Beirut, Lebanon/ 
four years Jago. He was seem 
Sunday nigit at the concert of* 
the Moscow State Philharmon-j 
,ic, but said only that he had; 

! nothing to say. i 

The Daily Express, which in-! 
eluded pictures of Phiiby and 

ssaHSQum 

place between drams of vodka; , 
| and glas qps of wfr ite Georgian Y 
i Wine* — — ■ 


“I cannot Wy Biy ‘conversion f 
happened at any fixed point of 
time," Philby is quoted as say- 
ing, "but I do know that after 
two years of painful thought I 
had made up my mind in June, 

1933.” 

Calls Job Easy 
He said that it had not been 
difficult to reach a high posi- 
tion in British intelligence, "1 
just arranged things so that 
was invited," he added. 

Phiiby. regarded as the most 
Important Soviet agent to pene- 
trate the Western intelligence 
community, at one point head- 
ed the British anti-Soviet Intel- 
ligence operation. In the late 
mneteen-rorties he was sent to 
Washington to work with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
which was then getting organ- 
ized. 

He left the British Intelli- 
gence service in 1955 and con- 
tinued his spying as a journalist 
until his defection. 

Philby said in the interview 
that, since his arrival In Mos- 
“I have been treated with 
Igh honor and great conridera- 
on" and that "I cannon really i 
gard my life a» being bne ofl 
irdshfp," ( 

On British intelligence Phil- 
by said that the British Gov- 
ernment had great difficulties 
jn finding the right men to run 
their intelligence services. Mili- 
tary me "have never really 
shone” in this field, he said. 

Discusses Motives 

“I am surprised that the 
.Americans were not better led ” 
he added. 

In discussing his motivation 
for turning Communist, Phiiby 
recounted his feelings in the 
'thirties. 

"The background of my 
thinking was the economic 
crisis and massive unemploy- 
ment throughout the ca ' 
weir Id and the apparen 
Jein ess of existing 
del 1 with it What $ di 
tuee it was/' ** 

Asked by Mr, Blackman what 

«!ftS , .Vsa , t»#an£D copy sent Ac 



said that he missed beer and 
oysters, an occasional afternoon 
at the soccer matches and some 
friends. 

But he added that there were 
some things he did not mind 
being without, listing "the ex- 
pense-account lunch, British 
railways, the Beaverbro ok press, 
Jail the humbug about police, 
{bank holiday. The English 
Channel, the rising cost or liv- 
ing, the Oi4cj^a£jthe British 
Empire.” 
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Tfillby Soys He's Happy 
Over Red Spy Charge 

*TJOSC 


[OSCOW (UPI)— The Stam- 
mering Kremlin spy accused of 
penetrating American and Brit- 
ish espionage headquarter* 
smiled today and said he really 
wouldn’t mind doing it ail over 
again. 

Harold Phiiby, the upperclasa 
Englishman said to have served 
Moscow while heading Britain’s 
anti-Soviet spy network* 
emerged for the first time from 
Soviet espionage shadows and 
talked with Western newsmen in 
a Moscow hotel. 

Phtlhy seemed pleased with 
himself. 

Faced with British charges 
that he stole enough secrets to 
earn the title as the twentieth 
century’s greatest spy, Phiiby 
waggled a finger only once with 
a correction. 

He said it most certainly was 
not true that he began spying in 
1943, as reported in London. It 
was in 1 933, he said happily. And 
why? 

Phiiby, stammering still at 
times, said he became a Com- 
munist agent during the great 
depression. “The dilemma of the 
workjng class people was fright- 
ful/' he said. 

“That’s why I did it- — *1 would 

do if fl£Tain tAmnn-nw *» W*. ~ ~ ;-j 

w " r O vm *» *'' U 4 v 4 4 Vff| ||V SCUUi 

Any regrets? 

U I do miss the casual access 
to my children, although in fact 
I think I see as much of them as 
I would have had I remained a 
foreign correspondent (one of 
his spy ‘'cover/ jobs)/' Phiiby 
said. 





HAROLD PHILBY 


I - r 


Record In Top Spots 

He waid he was '‘never hap* 
pier, certainly never healthier"* 
than during the last four years 
in Moscow since he skipped 
away from Beirut. 

Behind him, according to Brit- 
ish official and press reports, 
lay: 

Spying for the Soviet Union 
while serving as wartime British 
spy chief for Spain, Portugal 
and Africa, 

Spying for the Soviet Union 


CIIU U1 

World War II. 

Spying for the Soviet Union 
while a liaison man in Washing- 
ton for Britain’s M, 1. 6 espio- 
nage organization, London’s 
equivalent Of Washington’s CIA. 

Being asked for and advising 
U, S. security officials in those 
years on organizing the CIA, 

Being the “third man” who 
tipped off British diplomats Guy 
Biirgess and Donald Maciean in 
time for the pair to make their 
famed 1951 flight to Moscow, 
steps ahead of British counter^ 
spies. 

Thai U'di TTmfnfnrf 


According to British reports, it 
was Fhilby’s known friendship 
with both Burgess and Maclean 
that Jed to his undoing. Eased 
out of sensitive fields, he re- 
turned to being a foreign corre- 
spondent, fleeing at last to Mos- 
cow in 1903. 

Some things Phiiby refused to 
talk about. This included his re- 
ported marriage to Maclean’s 
ex-wife, Melinda. She and Phiiby 
were spotted at a Moscow con- 
cert only last week* 

He indicated he enjoys very 
much life in a comfortable 
apartment supplied by a grate - 1 


while serving "as organizer andjful Kremlin. He refused to show 
c ftreT of - B ritain's anti-Soviet es-'it to newsmen* 
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AND BRlTlSH^ESpfoNArr^ur * KREMLIN SPY fi 
WOULDN'T MIND DOING tt^t^ QUAR ^RS SMIL 

... HAROLD -KIM^phti J J A tL°VER AGAIN. 


l’ 
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M1/15--GE1003A IT “ I M«L» DO IT AGAIN TOMORROW," HE SAID. 
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PWtJby Says He's Happy- 
Oyer Red Spy Charge 


MOSCOW <UPJ>— The SUm- 
me»g Kremlin spy accused of 
Denmrating American and Brit- 
ishlspionage headquarters 
smfied today and said be really 
wouldnT mind doing it ail over 
again. 


Harold Philby, the upperclass 

ITnfrliohmon coM tn haira oorun A 


IVQ14^UillU4a4 QM1VA » 
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Moscow while heading Britain's 
anti-Soviet spy network, 
emerged for the first time from 
Soviet espionage shadows and 
talked with Western newsmen in 


Philby seemed pleased with 
himself. 

Faced with British charges 
that he stole enough secrets to 
earn the title as the twentieth 
century’ & greatest spy, Philby 
waggled a finger only once with 
a correction. 



He said it most certainly was 
not true that he began spying in 
1943, as reported in London, It 

J pas in I933,*be said happily. And 
/by? 

Philby, stammering still at 
imes, said he became a Com- 
munist agent during the great 

Wi/4 VlJOJUli I 1 J T_> I 1 J 1 E_. — “ 
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working class people was fright- 
ful, 1 ■' he said. 

‘That's why I did it— I would 
do it again tomorrow/' he said. 

Any regrets? 

"I do miss the casual access 
to my children, although in fact 
I think I see as much of them as 
£ would have had I remained a 
foreign correspondent ’ tone of 
his spy “cover" jobs)/' Philby 
said 

Record In Top Spots 

He waid he waa “never hap- 
pier, certainly never healthier" 
than during the last four years 
in Moscow since he skipped 
away from Beirut 

Behind him, according to Brit- 
ish official and press reports, 
lay: 

Spying for the Soviet Union 
“while serving as wartime British 
say chief for Spain, Portugal 
aw Africa. 

pying for the Soviet Union 
irle serving as organizer and 
rtf Britain** Anti -Soviet es- 


1 


pionage network at the end 
World War IL 

Spying for the Soviet Unions 
while a liaison man in Washing-1 
ton for Britain's M. I. 8 espio- 
nage organization, London’s 
equivalent of Washington’s CIA, 

Being asked for and advising 
U. t>. security officials in those 
years on organizing the CIA. 

Being the “third man" who 
tipped off British diplomats Guy 
Burgess and Donald Maclean in 
time for the pair to make their 
famed 1951 flight to Moscow, 
steps ahead of British counter- 
spies. 

That Was Undoing 

According to British reports, it 
was Philby’ s known friendship 
with both Burgess and Maclean 
that led to his undoing. Eased 
out of sensitive fields, he re- 
turned to being a foreign corre- 
spondent, fleeing at last to Mos- 
cow in 1963. 

Some things Philby refused to 
talk about. This included his re- 
ported marriage to Maclean’s 
ex-wife, Melinda. She and Philby 
were spotted at a Moscow con- 
cert only last week. 

He indicated he enjoys very 
[much life in a comfortable 
apartment supplied by a grate- 
ful Kremlin, He refused to show 
it to newsmen. 
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ouuuoding interactional animated 
film*. Many of th<« would cnor- 
cnou&Ty enhance the average support- 
ing programme, the vtanda/ri of which 
is quite abyeraiJIy kw. 
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The best 
of Worth 


THERE are two reasons why you 
should not miss John Clements's 
uction of Heartbreak House 
the Lyric. One, as 1 suggested 
„„en it opened at Chichester last 
Jfuly, is that it gives an almost 
Adequate account of the greatest, 
jiost difficult English play of this 
!cbntury. The other is its Mrs 
Jjfushabye, the performance of 
JJ-ene Worth’s life. 

JJ Miss Worth he* always been some- 
thing of a problem actress. There’! 

ever been much question that s he’* 
,ur finest* most formidably equipped, 
the underpopulated generation 


u >JL! iain u. rossmiy iris nas to 
do first encountering her m a 
OuLf\ litiftummer Night's Dream r 

at the . Vic, as the loveliest* most 
poignantly funny Helena I ever hope 
to sec. But it was borne out, I 
th ought, by the superbly balanced 
pathos and irony of her German wife 
m * A Song at Twilight* last year, 


and certainly she surpasses herself in 
Shaw’s great cartoon Madonna of the 
chaise-longue. 

The part’* a sketch for Lilith lti 
4 Back to Methuselah *: Great Mother 
and serpent, coiled lazily round 
the root* of the Tree of Life, guard- 
ing with beguiling tongue Man’s path 
to the knowledge of good and evil, 
the golden apples of art. Miss Worth 
starts from a curved art nouveau line 
of the body, drooping her neck like 
a swan, rearing in her blue-green 
Morris gown like a cobra. She lolls. 



History in 
small type 

RATHER underplaying its hand, 
a Radio 4 series about Russia 
called 50 Years of Soviet Man 
consists of an historical narrative 
punctuated with recordings made 
recently in Moscow and Leningrad. 
It is sober and informative; radio 
in its fatally quiet mood. 

For most of ui, the voice* of old 


Kaoto Leicester suggest mey 
What matter* ia that people 

ftd the material genuinely j 
the local community, and 
polite references to council 
women's institutes. 

Local newspapen some rim 
difficult to be honest and is 

about the shortcomings of the 

cifizent, since they have to 
with in the same town, yea 
year out ff local radio coi 
come thi* inhibition, it might 
a tew vein of journalism Bu 
Leicester, the local authority 
for the station, it won't be < 

The next two toca! station: 
are Radio Sheffield — on We< 
and Radio Merseyside on 22 
her. Nottingham, 5 righton * 
Trent , Leeds and Durham ft 
tween January and May tu 
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STUDENT HOMAGE TO 
t KODALY 

i London Siucknt Oiontie 

Loodoo Student Symphony Orchestra 
tCmidn T<r*n Hal (Boi Office BKU 3060). 


X St. Own I Dibm Church. W-C.2, 
TU 1 & 04 Y NEXT, 14 NOV.. *t UI. 
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Music Concert 


MALCOLM WlLUAMSON ervta q[|» 

» AEOlJAN SlNGFJt* 

; ^el>j»ilan Forbw conducim 

y^rian worli by NLholU Maw. Hitiih Wood 
A Malcolm Willi Firtt performance 

"nf wort* by Richard Of ion. Ttm Sotwec, 
jHariirt r>alby. QroU by Scbetflan Forbes. 
Admiisioti by proframme j/- ai Church on 
jronceft nlrht. 

ALBERT Mt sfiTVl, S.VV.7, 
V. 1* NOVEMBER. 70* 
iwlc Socfe«y DrcuenU 
in* of Baroque Mumc 

OQUE ENSEMBLE 

Mfatf. ftnu; Chfttfoptier liyii Smllh, 
muie ; Nftf Stark. crtx>e; Martin Gott. baboon I 
Alio Lorrdir. rlolfn ; Jan# R>ia, viola d* 
flamhi; David Muuniw, recorder; INklmta* 
kdvoi, harpsichord. 

tWo tu by TELEMANN : B015M0RTIER *. 
i.COUFEKtN: VlVALDt 
tTictru 15/- JO/. J/- from CWpcNs iMAY 
7600} or at door On Concert Ni|ht from 6.1$ 
I* m 

AT aruiM+mcnt : Helen Jennimt Concert A setter 



I ! CITY OF LONDON CHOIR 

J" ~f Holy ScpuicMic. Tfoiboni Viaduct. 

SATl'BnVY, U NOVEMBER AT 7 . 3 * 

W Metaa da Capella U640| MonitveTdl 

MotfnJfuzat for Double Choir Stanford 

■Miss* Brevis U966) WaJion 

M<lw for Double Choir (1964) LeiRhiofl 

Mann ing. C»rok Roatn. John Diixburjr, 
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ONLY 17 PERFORMANCES 

ttliuf nninQc 

1IU.I1LLHTO 

BY SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 

Corvid Smdw . . . iht comic ^doritm;* 
of the YBdi SDN 

Sparkling^ lumptuouj. i wnash hit . . . 
mult lii mu DAILY fXPRESS 


DetL2 (mill. 4. 5.11,12, 

16 (m A e). 18, 19, 23 (m&t), 2fi(m&a), 
27 fm & e) 



RETURNING FOR 
9 PERFORMANCES 

Tucunimur 


DEV1SEO BY JOHIM BARTON 

wiih PtGGY ASHtROfT. MARI IN BEST, 
DEREX GODFREY, MICHAEL JAYSTON, 

•fid DONALD SINDEN 


Nov 21, 22. 29. D«c 8. 7 P 
20, 25, 30 (m h *1 


ONLY 7, PERFORMANCES 

RiinciQf 

U1IUUIU 


FtfTi 

JUhWt liMlS 
Trem«rdcj* DAILY LUGPaph 


Nov 20, 24, 25 \m\. t%. 
D»c 8. 9 fml. 14 


•* iv-t 


LAST FEW PERFORMANCES 


Th« STRATFORD 
production of 
SHAKESPEARE'S 

THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 

The best production of The Shrew 
I have seen SUNDAY TIMES 
A brilliant production TIMES 


3 MORE PERfS ONLY: 

Dec 13, 20, 21 ENDS 


JULES FEIFFER'S 

British premiere of 

Th« STRATFORD 

first full-length piny 

JOSE TRIANA'S 

' production of 
SHAKESPEARE'S 

LI 

the 

THE 

AS YO 

u 

MURDERS - 

CRIMINALS 

TIKE T 

[ 

Hilarious EVENING STANDARD 

Demands 10 be seen OBSERVER 

Dorothy Turin' a Rojslmd 

The most fascinating play fof a 

Supiri) performances 

ranis withherviais DAILY ’ 

very long time EVENING NEWS 

EVENING STANDARD 

1 

You cannot afford to miss i 
EVENED U 

5 MORE PERFS ONLY: 

2 MORE PERFS ONLY: 

l MORE PERFS ONLY 

Nov 23,27, Dec BENDS 

Nov 25, 30 ENDS 

Dec 16. 22 ENDS 


BOOKING BY POST; /f ii ttfrts&bf* it postibl* fo jfv* tfteratuvt frits 3f>d pacts; pitas# expose slewed tdfrtssttf envelope *: 
cheque wiih ttppef limit of maximum reive of Itctet BOOKING PERSONALLY AT TKE BOX OFFICE; lomof.'ovr $nd Tuesday q. 
tickets will be issued if nee essaty to save waitwg, BOOKING BY TELEPHONE (TEM 6404}: when possible horn Wednesday 


Sen price* lor evtning pertomranc#*: 
Seat oricat for m*tine* performance*: 


Stalls end Dress Circl* 27/i 22/6 17/6,12/6 Upper Circle 12/6 /, <3 Son ai 00/-. ta 
•eats at 1 2/6 each 

Stalls and Orel* Circle 17/6 12/6 7/6 Upper Circle 7/6 6 /- Bok at 60 h- bojjLJfed;s 
it 7/6 eecti 

AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, the RSC's current Shakespeare season is 
tended to December 9. A NEW REPERTOIRE will be given during the last 3 wf 
See thi s paper 's theatre advertisement column for details. ^ Lf f 
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LONDON SYMPHO.*L 

Mr Mm KwttroW 
Iwfufai la Prt 

London Symgkanjr Oreheerm Ltd 

tajda Symphony No, 1*4 1* D 

(London) 

Cello Concerto la V 
Hair Symphony No, 2 ia B fW; 

*2K SSh r r/«. 11F, 15k IN- 
NOW AVAILABLE 

a 

TWk 

» t 

Dm. L 

jzJ 

NEW PHILHARMONIA 

lutMl Kdbaith 

Vaiko KUdIikm 

tLondoe. debuv) 

Nra fkfltmrmania Orcketttn Ltd. t 

Martha* 4 .. . Conceno for Double Su1n« 
Orcheatra, Mano A 
Tlmpinl 

Dvorak *,„ VJolm Concerto la A ralnor 
Btotfcavca .. lympboay No, 1 la Cmdaoe 

1 25A. 21 K |5/*, 10/-, 7/d 

1 AVAILABLE FROM NOV. 14 

17 

DK. 

TJ* f jl 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 

Ourlea Du toff 
Cka Lain lumuff 

Philharmonic Orchestra Ltd , 

IRmi ...... St m phony in C 

FobMm The Story of Babar, the 

Little EJcphant 

Cha briar .... Rhapaody Eapana 

Karat DatJimt uut Cblo* OuH« 

I A ID 

7/4. 10/-, 15/-, 21/-. 23/- 
A VALUABLE FROM NOV* I? 

Tm 

19 

Du. 

• »j*. 

LONDON 

PHILHARMONIC 

' Carl MHIm 
M a Oi4n 

London Philharmonic Orchestra Ltd . 

IkhiNn .... Symphony No. 5 It B Sat 
RachuMaor, Plano Coaotrta No. 4 la 
i O minor 

Drank Sf^pffoci^No^f la g minor 

25h Vb. 15 K 10/*. 7/* 

AVAILABLE FROM NOV, 11 


LPO 


LSO 


NPO 


RPO 


LONDON SYMPHONY 

. <•- ORCHESTRA 

GALA CONCERT * 

la aid of the London Symphony Ordxetra Tru*t' '•* • 

Sunday, 19 November a( 730 * 

EUGENE ORMANDY : i- V > -‘ 
DAVID OISTRAKH 

Mot art Symphony No. 35 (Heffner) 

Beethoven Symphony No. S 

Shostakovich . . Violin Concerto No. 2 (Western Premiere) 
Stravinsky Firebird Suite (1919) 

Boic* 5D ifrtv. Stmm 10 *n#. 7 , 3 *niu, 2 mx. (aU other* #okI). 

- fiikfp HaU (WAT 3191) aod Lsb <MUS 1704). 


' QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 

JUNDAY DECEMBER ), « 7J$ 


VIOLIN, CEUjO ft &U1TAH RECITAL 

ALAN LOVEDAY 
AMARYLLIS FLEMING 

JOHN WILLIAMS ' 8 m 

■ 1 minor for *oki vto K« ; 


4 S. BACH i Butt* No. J to C for *olo odk>; P*niu No. 1 

Lute Suit* No. I in E minor. 

PAGANINI t Trio la D for violin, ed)o and gnhar. 


Ilf*. IS /*, 10/-. J/- from RoyW F«Uv*] H*H Box OfiDco (01-928 1191) A*e«u* and 
ikfrS A TfLLEX r Lid.. 124, Wiimoro Street. W.J. <01-935 $418L 


PURCELL ROOM 


fHLfRL 13 NOV, iTuT Clariaet. pIiio/tMrptkbord, 

*Milenko STEF ANO V I C — Eric HOPE duo 

with OEOFFTLEY GaMBOLD. C. P. E litb rio kmimu: Bwiimvee : Luo<iJi*ild : 

Bdiumatyi: PebwT * Moscow frl&- winner 5/-, 7/*, )Q J b. 15/-, (01-928 3191) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

Kensington, S.W.7. 


MANA&EN: frank j. mundt 


AN EVENING WITH 

I MIRIAM MAKEBA 


rv 


Royal Albert IlaH, Mo*. 13 Nov* 7*30 p*m. 

TfcUia: */*, 7/*, 1&/6, 16} t, A »/. 

From Roy*) Albert Hall Box Gflte* * U*ual Axenu 


© 


VICTOR HOCHHAL’SER pm«u 

SUNDAY 


NEXT at 7.30 

MUSIC from the BALLET 


taping Beauty Tchaika v*kj f PoIortaUn D*ace« . ... ..Borate 

Livitxiioo to the Dance + Wtbet ( Dance of Ole Hour* FoncIwM 

_ _ I >Wat) LuC ..... TrliiUifl» tlt» 

Boutique Fm tuque RotUal | IkHert> Ratal 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA : VILEM TAUSKY 

Tfcketi: 3/-, 7/4. 10 /&. IS/-. 1W-. No* pp Sale (KEN. 82121 A Ajeota. 


T 


OIIEFN ELIZABETH HALL 


find Urn & heavy-handed and of 
lesser *ign( - '$ thin the aut* of 

personal sc* n fusion which* with 
•uch indelicate decision, it portray*. 

Pierre and Severine (Jean Sorel and 
Catherine Deneuve) have spent th« 
fint year of their marriage in twin 
beds, Pierre is a thoroughly nice 
young man who wouldn't hurt a fly; 
why Seven ne, consumed with maso- 
chistic fancies as rfic is, ever via tried 
hkn j* not explained. We discover 
quite early in the film that tome 
rough fellow assaulted her when the 
was a child* and it ii (he repetition 
of this incident that she i* longing 
for. She [t told that one of her 
respectable girl-friends has taken to 
working by day in a brothel. Before 
long Severine has followed her 
example and becomes the star of tho 
establishment ; the grosser and more 
repel! cot her customers trie better. 

One day a young, toothless thug 
arrives and becomes obsessed with 
her. He follows her home* and *hoot* 
Pierre. Severine finds herself with a 
paralysed, speechless husband. This 
would teem the perfect irony, but 
the point ha* yet to be made— ~m 
friend comes and tells Pierre the 
whole story of his wife’s secret life. 
Released from guilt* Pierre apparently 
recovers immediately. Severine see* 
the carriage again, but this time it is 
empty. Problems solved, life renewed, 
happy ending. 

This is patently a pretty silly story. 



Director Ltiii 

ligence. Admirably 
splendidly photograph ( 
film would be little wii 
as actor be n, as 
voluntarily heroic. C 
at any rate, was not 
Tbe writer* of the 
easy about this probt 
possible to whitewall 
massacred ten* ol 
Indiana and was rtsfn 
extinction of a race, 
fully introduce tho 

responsibility-- is a 

carrying out order* to 
Inhumanity and cyn,i, 
orders 7 But they d 
to answer it Shaw 
into hi* own hands by 
as tho archetypal sole 
whom victory on the 
weighs all moral scr 
results, once the delic. 
ject is forgotten, is 
roaring, swariibuckltr 
every trick of the Ci; 
runaway trucks, r. 
train* hurtling u 
thundering horses 
battles. It it, of ocn 
long, and perhaps j 
fault of the screen w r 
interest only flags at 


WIGMORE HALL, W.l. 

Tlcktft 12 /*, */«. */- 
* THL* AFTERNOON. at 3 

LONDON PIANOFORTE SERIES 

WERNER HAAS 

Beethoven. Schumann, Defcuwv Ravel Chooin, 

v Management i */Mi r a r 

V ", THIS EVENING, .1 7.3* 

Tip* Celebrated Flamenco GuJuriji 

V> PACO PENA 

15/*, 10/-. 7 /-. 

Management : C las steal Directions Ltd. 


Mfcnu: 
B-oe t 

<unR» (0tb«Jh»i»e tiaicd) 


TUESDAY NEXT* ■( 7.3* 
t Rcciial ty ibt Orcvk pUru-r 

achille colassis 

Mocciirt. Sclnimjuin. Brahms. Chopin. 
Management: fbtn A Tltteu Ltd ; 

TIckctA t^o from Box Office : 01-9.1 J 8418. 


SATURDAY NEXT, M 7.3* 

RffCHil hy th'; Amvrtcan SonrxoO 

ELISABETH MARSHALL 

Plwofortf I JONATHAN HINDEN 
Management: Wilfrid Van Wyck Ltd. 


TOMORROW ml 
MACNAGIITEN I 

VESUVIUS I 

JANE MAN- 
Am Stride, Gedenktrt Or 
Tee Huitbea .Sonirs (|u J 

‘ Pierrot Luica^e Sdv*e 
Miiti*r*ve A 

“ WXDNUSDA \~~NI 

RcCM,t) bv the 

JANET P; 

Pianoforte i VIOLA 
Management: tt>hj 

Ticket* Alio from Boi O 


iatcrday n» 

Belsttar l ■: 

Elisabeth DOC 

Brihm* Or, 39 and I lb 
Chorea ux Ma 
StTforda. R cdhtJl. Surrr 

For Oo« YtarN ariilim 
W'lcmnr* 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON 


SATURDAY 

18 

NOVEMBER 
7.45 p.iM. 

MONDAY 

27 

NOVEMBER 
7*45 p.m* 


NF.W Pill | ,11 A 


WEDNESDAY 

22 

NOVEMBER 
7.45 p.m. 


NEW PHILHARMONIA ORCI1 
Carlo maria guh.ini 

JANCT 8AKF.R Cootnho 
BRAHMS Alto ftharoridr 
DVORAK Symphonr No. 7 
HRAHMS Symphony No. 4 
Jtcfc ertt ■ ?1 /*. 17/A. 15/-, IJ/6. */* 

JULIAN BREAM Guitaf 

Music br Fresco (Midi. Burtcb jdc. Morart, t>ub 

Berkeley, Frtok Martin, Twtfta 

Tickets : 17/6, 15K 12/6. Ip/6, 1/4, a/*. 

RPO CONCERT for CONI 

•^-'•’From Beethoven to the Be* tie* ' 
.Patrick WVMARg* VHcn TAUSKY 
Ticket! : 12/A. |q/ 6. I/*, 6/6 tvaDabla to leftctal pa> 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. S*W,7* 

THE JACQUES ORCHE 

Conductor : ALAN BARLOW 
Soloists : Ivor McMahon Nona Liddell 

Concmo Na. > MOZAftT : Svmnh .i, 
MACONCHY ; Theme »fMl Vurlatlon*. ARNOLD : Cunceno 
HAYDN ; Symphony No. 85 V* La Reinc ,- > 
Tlcteu : 15/-, 19/-, 5/-. At door from 6.15 p m 
Management: RELEM JEN&I&GS CONCERT AGE 


INSTITUT FRANCA1S DU ROYAUMI 

OjMr^h^rrjr F lacj* Sonth KrntinttM, S.W.7. Tuesday, 14tk Norfr 

” ' 
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Ai happens (a potent phraso 
from ' the TV critic** article- 
ih aping armoury, by the way) Mrs 
Whitehouse* * council recently 
placed Dixon of Dock Green 
among the choice* for its yearly 


TV police aeries this has the least 
to dp -with reality and presents a 
rosy paternal authoritarian day- 
dream in which even the ‘ villains • 
tend ito shake the band which 
arrests them, while the law is 
miraculously free of any human 
failings.' 

Reassuring « this may be for 


those to whom 1 law and order * are 


/ words to savour whatever the law 
* „6r at< whatever cost the order, 1 
V\*kould have thought that the 
presented by the 
I carl yfcfr Cars- (BBC-1) and the. 
it currcit "Softly, Soflty series had 
js clone fmore to make the police 
v- acceptable, if not exactly lovable, 
c* to th* average viewer. Admittedly 
■p the same can hardly be claimed 
d for T be Informs (Re-diffusion), 
when® everyone i* equally corrupt. 


GEORGE MELLY 

aJ 1 A A4 • A A A A TV / 1 A Ilf 

i v iaw , 

and order. 


but Barlow has become a sac rod 
monster, and every policeman on 
the beat is now the object ot nol 
entirely antagonistic speculation to 
us vicarious crime-fanciers. 

It was fascinating, therefore, to 
have the opportunity of measuring 
these fictional coppers against the 
real thing, and Don Haworths 
documentary. Police (BBC-1), 
played comparatively fair in what 
it showed us. Possibly by taking 
one force, that of the West Riding, 
it concealed the fact that ethics and 
standards may vary a great deal 
throughout the country but, within 
its limitations, and while naturally 
friendly rather than hostile, it didn't 
try to hide the less sympathetic 
aspects of what makes a man or 
woman decide to become a police- 
man. _ _ 

True, an older officer explained 
that he had signed on in 1937 when 
there were ‘nine jobs to 10 men * 
and the salary — ‘ not tho wage, 
mind you,* he explained, ironically 
— seemed * & fortune.* But his 
younger colleagues fell back on 


such statements as 4 You feel mi if 
you're somebody * or * You remlly 1 
feel important/ The tendency to 
isolation from the public was made 
painfuily dear and the slow eroding 
of pity brought home. ‘ I used to 
cry in the pictures/ said one young 
policewoman who recognised, re- 
luctantly, that she was becoming 
harder, 4 but that doesn't happen at' 
all now/ ) i 

While til regretted the growing 
dislike of the police/ most put it 
down to motoring offences one 
man, with a sense of regional 
memory, to the 1926 strike, when 

people had io be handled rather 
roughly'; no one tried to impose 
the * ’Evening all * myth. In par- 
ticular, the CiD man explained that 
' a very narrow line divides a detec- 
tive from a thief * and owned up 
to disappointment on a job ' where 
there’s nothing been pinched/ The 
general impression was then that 
tho Jaw and their quarry have a 
special relationship which excludes 
the public, 

4 Vam n \i 7 -n if 

X VM *nvw A A UU TTJifUU f TV V Li | u 

he's smoking pulj him in. He slwayt 
smokes like a chimney when he’s done 

a job.’ Fact or fiction ? Actually fact ; 
it. was. a quote, from. the .documen- 
tary. But it's a proof of the apparent/ 
authenticity of Softly, Softly that it 
might easily have botn said by Watt 
or Barlow. As it happens, last week'i 
episode was not one of the better 
ones; the central theme, Watt’s kid- 
napping by a paranoiac Hungarian, 
teemed unlikely. But the tide issues, 
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the most fascinating point — where 
Custer the soldier tangles with the 
Washington politicians. 

Dead Heat on a Merry-Go-Round 
(Carlton— and heaven know* what tho 
title means) is an extraordinarily 
complicated thriller about a charming 
con man (James Coburn) who cheats 
hb way out of prison, and into a 
bank robbery by seducing a succes- 
sion of girls, one of whom (Camilla 
Sparv) ho marries. This a one of 

lHrt*A Wl^tUrM ant ^JtnnsMv 

- ' " ■*"« .vawJftUljf 

engrossing while one it watching 
them, but which immediately evapor- 
ate in one's memory. There is a very 
nice performance by Severn Darden 
hi a crooked electronics wizard, and 


Coburn has seldom used his natural 
attributes so effectively. But what it 
is all for, .1 have no idea. 

Lenin tn Aland is showing at the 
Paris-Poll mad In a double-bill with 
Hrifitz’s briljant Lady with the Little 
Dog, It is * salutary programme for 
those who are still amazed by the 
fact that the Russian* can be tender, 
sensitive and often deeply sentimental. 
Coming after a glut of Revolution 
reminiscences, often drearily repeti- 
tive and grandiloquent, ' Lenin * did 
not sound promising. It b, however, 
a very intimate little film of Lenin's 
thoughts and memories while he was 
In jaX absurdly accused of spying 
for the Tsar* We see him at home 
with 'Nadia, hb wife, and with the 
” ~~ A * 



Irene Worth as Mrs Hushabye 
In * Heartbreak House/ 


between Peggy Ashcroft and Dorothy 
Tulin. Rather, the doubt has been 
about some of the directions her 
talent's taken. When all that larger- 


Jhan-iifc power and intcll igence go 


she twines, she insinuates in innocent 
ears, smiling with a fatalistic, pitying 
tenderness which is never far from 
twisting into a jeer. Amusement 
flickers into pain, pain into amuse- 
ment, until all sport seems cruelty 
and cruelty a sport 

That'* the keynote of the phy, and 

*h© sustain* it for the rest of the cast 
all evening, weaving around the action 
in which she’s not herseLf involved, a 
gleaming net of watchful mirth and 
despair. It could be excessive. In 
fact, it’s as perfectly calculated as 
the light, leasing stress with which 
she calls her philandering husband 
4 Dear child/ She has nol taken 
over the play : she knows her place 
in its structure exactly. 

At the close with the zeppcltns 
thundering overhead, John Clements’s 
Shotover stands dominating the ship- 
shaped stage like a pilot at the wheel. 
She advances on to the stage’s apron, 
jutting into the orchestra, eyes up* 
ward, breast forward, a living com- 
posite of all the mermaids, witches and 
noble dames the clipper-builders 
chose for figureheads. No one ha* 
expressed Shaw’s image of the 
Eternal Feminine norr exnc*ty 

The latest product of Caryl 
Jenncr’s tenancy nf the \m is a play 
called The Laundry. This ponderous 
adaptation from the French is * 
translation of the minotaur myti to 
Anouilh territory, with a number of 
deprived French ladies in rusty blade 


the interlocking relationship 
> the hierarchy* were a* oonvi' 
even 

% Can bai gone soft* 

* (irkUlin 

m wi ^ t hi » ^vf ivuJiai 

Rachel Thomas at * fiercely 
Welsh pUyground-cnindcr T 
two-part bpisode did little m 
hint at tlie series* former 
Difficult to say what exactly 
wroag, but I suspect k has tc 
an increasing bias towards 1 
bulk, and thaf this has destr 
moments of unexplained 
motivation which suggested 
character* had lives of tf 
which were interrupted* rat’ 

■ brought into being, by the e 
of the story-lines. 

, Of the two Russian docur 
I personally found that tb 
The World Turned Upside D 
the ©dge on Granada’s T< 
That Shook the World. B( 
gramme* used many of tl 
newsreel clips and, wfiHc i 
covered a little more ground, 
subject matter was identical, 
that where Granada fell dow 
over-dramatising. There wa 
fusion between documentary 

a -a T njw ir.ftn ■ f k# * ■ i 

«UU itWUJUUVttU I Vdllljr Vk I 

the effect of diminishing bof 
the apocalyptic boom of 
Wellers commenlary added U 
press ion of romanticised bev 
The BBC played it cool, Wf 
did reconstruct it was don^ 
open, and where they fell 
Eiscn stein’s film it was tr 
that this was myth-making 
factual truth. Not that Gran, 
was bad — it was just that t? 
was better. 


clerks and officials, reir 
what it was like in Petiograi 
arc a novelty and perhaps k 
more. It's tangible history, 
even when they arc talk in, 
and have to be translated, 
fact the producer, Robert 
was able to record a surpn 
btr of people who spoki 
sometimes in splendidly tl 
accents. 

But instead of pursui; 
man in the flesh, John 
Script consistently releg 
recordings to second place, 
of slabs of test-hook nan 
always seemed to be at n 
from the society that Fri 
Cradock had been I (.Hiking 
third and last programme 
today, ’ Farhcn and Sons/ 
more voices and eve min 
But so far there has hoc; 
joke or a flash of coloi 
journalism has been a 
favour of history' in smu 
ft's all the more a pity 1 
programme budgets in Ra 
sl retch to manv trips lo Ru 
where else. Radio is ch 
apologists are always sayii 
be saying louder than ev. 
next two yean, while the 
experiment (which b;gan 
Leicester four days ago> g< 

A local station is supr 
able to manage on £50,0 
the * trouble is that a su 
*"d* r j*.jtn£np, aathing i 

i ! . 
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LULI Tickets from Royal Festival 
JlL London $1.1 r and us^il Age 


ox Offite tWAT 3191) , . v t 
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OYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

GcnertJ M*uv<r : John Duihoq. C.B.M. 


LONDON 

PHILHARMONIC 

_J*r * mrd lUlltok 


U#urd Rom 


London Fkrtharm+mf 

Orehtitr* L/d* 


IfMbovt* , , , Ortrijftv E|mo« 

Dt«m k Cello Concerto la 1 minor 

•raiuy ,., M No. 1 i* C mmof 


*0/- 11/- Ufl oUwo toW) 


NEW PHILHARMONIA 


Tburs* 
H Nov. 
7*15 p.m. 


UC CHORLf* 
Ouo 


New rktUHrmoni* Orchiitr* Ltd. 


ORGAN RECITAL 

ALENA VESELA 


Reroi Ft»t Stpi Hell 



LONDON SYMPHONY 


' Motk a u«>»a 

l«ar OJ*Ir*kS 


Vic to* Hochknutt* Ltd. 


BERLINER 

fTAATSKAPELLE 


i&mrt M»** * , 

AMttOcfl 'l*rmr\M*€ 


BertAerf mnd Comeony Ltd. 


lad Mjm to » mkwjf 

kmmm GleWI *•* 

- NkolM G^da Berm** rw 

. rr»JU Cow > 

'«/- AV* Ofhen »oM> 

lid Fantasia in C mincf SJtt 

/ SchUbkr Chorale 

! , prelude* S.643/» _ 

Prelude u>4 Fugue to I ttw 
S.J51 

Friuk „ ^.Choral No. J to * mtoor 

Juknh . , . ,P<xUude (Gi**oNCfC Will) 
S{* (iocliKlLi* proanmwni) 

Tcbuftanir - * Finuiy-Overiure. 

Romeo and Juilei 

Breck . , . Violin Concerto No. 1 la 

C minor 

iNtbosu .... Symphony No. 4 to F 
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THE TV critic** choice of view- 
ing is, of necessity, artificial The 
new has to take precedence 
over the familiar, the docu- 
mentary over the old movie, 
the play over the series* What 
is more, from fear of turning 
into an armchair Baedeker, 
there is a tendency, to impose a 
thematic grid over the week’s 
output •" ^ * ■ r- 

This obsessive pattern-making 
has to be watched, but in the last 
week or two they’ve made ft easy 
for us. The bi-centenary of the 
Russian Revolution produced two 
important documentaries, while a 
factual account of a real police 
force suggested a fresh look at the 
telly-fuzz. Yet, as is often the case, 
the most startling momenta have 
resulted from turning on a few 
minutes before a marked pro- 
gramme or not switching off 
after it 

Last week, for instance, I hap- 
pened to catch the second haif 
of Talkback (BBC- 1 ) r and saw 
Stuart Hood ,jn . the hot-seat, ; 
defending ‘T\is *view "that most 
people who write in about TV 
shows arc usually cranks, while 
among those viewers who wished 
to refute this argument was the 
liberals' bogy-woman herself — 
Mrs Mary Whitehouse, i have 
always felt slightly worried about 
this lady in the past because I 
found it difficult to dismiss the nag- 
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thf fantasy which opens Luis 
Bufluel’s Belle de Jour (Curzon) is 
— and I believe it was intended to 
be— highly comic, A jingling car- 
riage and pair clops through an 
autumn forest ; on the box, two 
impassive coachmen in full livery ; 
in the carriage, the most pleasant 
young married couple imaginable, 
handsome, rich, in love, not a feel- 
ing out of place. Suddenly the hus- 
band orders the carriage to atop. 
He telli the coachmen to drag hi* 
wife, screaming, into the under- 
growth. She is tied to a branch, 
stripped and whipped. * She's all 
yours,* the husband says laconic- 
ally. Unbuttoning, the coachmen 
fall to like wolves. The poor little 
fluttering creature closes her eyes 
and gives in. . . * 

The fantasy is, of course, the wife's, 
and the most interesting aspect of the 

x *. r -*v-* i— — *« in * Pjc.tiGar- 
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and that was that. 

I went to see him in the bospjta 
every day. They stopped him 
drinking, and pumped him full of 
vitamins. They tried to stop him 
smoking, but he said; Til do any- 
thing in the world for you, but 
not that.’ The Russians very much 
wanted to keep him alive. He was 
presumably still valuable to them, 
or it ma^Ahave been their way of 
paying trflute to the long services 
he had rAdered them. They kepi 
him thereSor over a month, taking 
no chances. 

On the morning after ffaay Day, 
when Kim was waiting to go to 
the clinic, Sergei and two other 
Soviet officials came to his bedside 
to inform him that he had been 
awarded a high Soviet decoration 
— the Order of the Red Banner. 
As usual, 1 was not allowed in the 
roomr but after they had left J 
found Kim in a high state of ex- 
citement. T would have loved to 
«e the decoration, but they decided 
to delay the format ceremony until 
he came out of hospital. He said to 
me with deep pride that it was 
worth a good deal more to him 
than his OBE or hi& medal from 
Franco, which he was not particu- 
larly proud to have. 

■ ' One afternoon, with Kim by this 
time out of danger, I went to see 


me DCS) ano every posable 
lucky break. 

Au revoir, darling. 

Your sincerely devoted 
Kim. 

* * • 


Kim and I still exchange letters, 
but these days usually through my 
lawyer. 

He has no doubt done some 
wicked things in his life, but I am 
not very concerned with questions 
of patriotism or treason. I do not 
sec that it is up to me, his wife, to 
praise or blame him for his politics. 

T remember him as a tender, 
intelligent and sentimental hus- 
band. I am sure that he must still 
have some of these qualities, even 
though 1 am no longer there to 
enjoy them. 

He betrayed many people, me 
among them. But men are not 
always masters of their fate, Kim 
had the guts, or the weakness, to 
stand by a decision made 30 years 
ago, whatever the cost to those who 
loved him most, and to whom he, 
too, was deeply attached. 

He does not like pop music, but 
a while ago 1 sent him a Beatles 
record — ‘Help! * 1 thought it was 
appropriate ; but J am not sure 
whether it best describes his situ- 
ation — or mine. 

© Copyright Eleanor Philby/ Patrick 
Seale 1967. . 
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REAK W.TH KIM 
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he 
enl. 
L5 
my 
rest 


round ter the Foreign Gastronom 
king and buy some Bourbon/ 
hing Much againn^ my wish we 
real bought two bottles, returning home 
immediJjely instead of lunching 
the out asjie had promised. Kim 
hen broke Jen a bottle and was soon 
had incoherflk I bid the second 
thcr bottle, but he knew all my hiding 
it places and found it later that night, 
no 1 tried to match him drink for 
drink but could not keep it up. To 
j m his fury I poured the remains down 
■» 1 the sink, Next morning he had just 
about tbe most colossal hangover 
the world has ever seen. 

He woke up saying, * I feel 
ghastly/ . He stayed in bed all day. 
The next day he felt even worse. 
It was May Day and, as we were 
I expected at the great parade, the 
telephone rang constantly, but Kim 

i he would not let me answer it. On 
Ion. . l^ e third day he complained of 
Sou, severe pains in his chest. He was 
'i r y scared. * Sergei came to see us and 
TV Kim said :v * You + d better get a 
;o7 * doctor/ 

A woman doctor came round 
immediately and gave Kim a 
thorough examination ; lajgr that. 
ne d^day we' took him to* the special 
KGB clinic" for X-rays. There I 
waited alone in a small room for 
three hours until Sergei finally re- 
turned and solemnly announced 
that Kim had pneumonia and 
tuberculosis, and was on the verge 
of a collapse. He had io go inlo 
hospital at once. 

We got into an ambulance. 
Kim, his eyes closed* looked serene, 
a faint smile on his lips. His 
troubles for the moment were over. 
Sergei had arranged for him to 
have a private room with his own 
an . * toilet— a great privilege in tbe 
Soviet Union. 

' Incidentally, the minute 1 
leave his bedside he will have lots 
of company/ I said to Sergei. 

( ' Oh no, 1 he assured me, * you are 

his wife and no one else is per- 
mitted to see him/ 

The next time I saw Sergei i 
said, 4 Of course you realise he’s 
telephoning her every’ day/ 

This seemed to horrify him. 

* Well try and slop that/ he said. 

4 1 canVtell you how sorry I am 
about all this. Jt shouldn't have 
happened t* such a nice person/ 
Sergei was compassionate ; but he 
was obviously already beginning to 
accept that If Kim were going to 
be happier without me, I would- 
have to go. 

Hospital care 

I was sorry too, I knew it had 
happened because I had stayed 
away too long. Kim later told me 
that one day in September he and 
Melinda had had a long and sump- 
tuous lunch* with Jots of drinks. 
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him in hospital for the last time 
We talked listlessly about what I 
should do next. I toki him 1 had 
always wanted to go to Ireland 
And he said, 4 Ireland is lovely, 
J think thafs an excellent idea 
There is no extradition treaty be- 
tween Britain and Ireland, so per- 
haps 1 could come and see you, 
(But they passed a Bill the follow 
tng summer, so that was just a 
dream.) Why, I wondered, did he 
suppose I should want to see him 
again when he would obviously be 
living with Melinda ? It was a very 
strange thing to say. 

After a while 1 had to go, but 
he kept saying, * Do stay a little 
longer/ He handed me a letter 
and said, * Don't read il until you 
get home/ Then we both started 
to cry. We gave each other a long 
embrace, and then I walked out 
of the hospital, down tbe long path 
to the gate, waving to him as he 
stood at the window of bis room. 
As a parting present he gave me 
his old Westminster School scarf 
which he had worn constantly and 
which J knew.beJttyed- 
"On ; 30 v • M ay , v • 1 965; - 1 .« left 
Moscow foT the last time. The 
Russians could not have been nicer. 

* If you ever want any help/ Sergei 
said, ’go to the Russian Embassy 
wherever you may be and tell them 
who you are. They will do every' 
thing they can for you/ 

Last attempt 

His assistant, Victor, was at the 
airport with two dozen tulips. But 
they would have died on tbe flight, 
so I handed them back, keeping 
only three, and asked that they 
should be sent to Kim in hospital 
l also had ready a letter for him 
which 1 had spent most of the night 
w riling. It was my last attempt to 
try to win him back. I wanted him 
to see bow cunning Melinda and 
her friends bad been, and how 
easily he had be&n taken in. I told 
him that jf ever he had second 
thoughts 1 would be ready to 
return* but that I could not live in 
the same city as her. I do not know 
if he ever got my lotter. 

On the plane, I reread his last 
note for perhaps the fiftieth time: 

Hospital 

My darling beloved, 

I wanted to write you a proper 
14 au revoir 44 letter, but the condi- 
tions are not very favourable 1 So 
I will content myself with a brief 
preface, to be followed by a loog 
letter, when I get back to the 
typewriter. 

From now on, darling, I shall 
be thinking hard of our happy 
days together, of your sweetness 
and goodness. I can never, never 
forget them. Please try also to ' 


r 



to come, must have seemed wi' M v 
inappropriate at that mo| 
coming from the wife of a sftftor 
officer in the Russian Intelligence 
Service. I had made a gaffe and Kim 
froze in a way which was quite out 
of character. 

We returned to the flat by a 
roundabout route,' and I was certain 
that we; were followed by another 
car. Tlie Russians were worried 
that thdj British or the CIA might 
tail us To cheer Kim up I 

told him I had bought two bottles 
of whisky in Copenhagen. Sergei 
wanted to know exactly where 2 had 
boqght the bottles. Could they have 


spy in Britain. He bnd penetrated 
the Portland Underwater Detection 
Establishment, with the help of 
Harry Houghton and Ethel Gee, 
British employees at this secret 
naval centre. In January 1961 he 
was arrested with his accomplices 
and sentenced to 25 years’ imprison- 
ment. But on 22 April 1964 he 
was exchanged for GrevilJe Wynne. 

Kim greatly admired Lonsdale, 
who had posed in Britain as a 
boisterous, fun-loving, free-spending 
Canadian. But from what I heard 
of him, he seemed an adventurer 
of limited intelligence and without 
subtlety. I asked Kim if there was 
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A WELL-KNOWN pub- 
Usher reports that there is 
a simple technique of rapid 
reading which enables you to 
double your reading speed and 
yet retain much more. Most 
people do not realise how 
much they could increase their 
pleasure* success and income 
by reading faster and more 
acc urate. 

Pages in Seconds'!^ 


According to this publisher, any- 
one, regardless of h» present read- 
ying skill, cm u« this simple tech- 
nique to improve his reading ability 
to a remarkable degree* Whether 
reading stories. books or technical 
mailer, you can read sentences at 
* glance and entire pages in 
seconds with Lhis method. 
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Rapid Rewards 


Rapid reading brings rapid 
rewards: to professional and busi- 
ness people, by dramatically cut- 
ting the time they spend on paper- 
work . , . to students and school 
children, by making their studies 
easier and more enjoyable . . . to 
busy housewives, by doubling their 
reading! pleasure snatched in 
preciou! leisure moments from the 
day’s routine . * . to hobby enthu- 
siasts, by enabling them to keep 
up with everything that is written 
about they* chosen interest. 
Remember, rapid reading means 
rapid understanding. The new 
method ensures that you absorb 
the full sense of the words. You 
whip through lengthy passages in 
a flash . . and still retain all the 

ideas as long as you wish, surely 
and easily. 

What’s more, rapid readers report 
that the new technique^ refresh ^5 


their whole outlook— banishes for 
ever the dull, deadening grind of 
plodding through print. No longer 
do they have to wrestle with words 
. . . gone is the feeling that paper- 
work is getting on lop of them. 
Instead, there is effortless mastery 
of the news that makes conversa- 
tion tick . 4 . o£ the facts that make 
business hum. These are only a 
few of the advantages of rapid 
reading. This easily-acquired skill 
is essential to all who work or play 
with words. 


Free Trial 


To acquaint readers of the Observer 
with the easy-to-follow rules for 
developing rapid reading skill* the 
publishers will send by return on 
7 days’ free trial their complete 
Better Reading Kil to anyone who 
requests it. No deposit. No 
obligation. Nothing to pay the 
postman. Simply send your name 
and address (in block ’ capitals, 
please) to Rapid Reading Pro- 
gramme (Dept. OB/ BR 12), Marple* 
Cbnshir^ . • • r 


1 Russian friends still coming to 
I c flat to talk to him behind the 
tfosed doors of the study. He also 
wrote occasional political pieces for 
various magazines. Once he showed 
me an article he had just finished. 
I remember him saying. ‘Can you 
see how different the slant is from 
my old Observer pieces V . 

Kim was paid a basic salary of 
500 roubles a month — aboyt £200 — 
but, in addition, he received large 
sums for any special work he did. 
The Russians also provided, in 
foreign exchange, some £4.000 a year 
for Kim's children in England. Our 
rent was cheap, under 35 roubles, 
or £20, a month, and our only real 
luxury was the maid. Unlike me, 
Kim did not feel that a car or a 
dacha in the country was necessary. 

One of the first questions I asked 
Kim on my return to Russia was, 
* How are the Macleans ? ’ They 
were our only close friends and I 
had brought them and their children 
many presents. 

t ‘ Oh,’ said Kim, rather abruptly, 
‘Melinda is in Leningrad seeing an 
old friend/ • * 

I then said I would like to ring 
Donald. Kim’s face clouded. * No. 
please. We’re not speaking to each 
other any more. We had a filthy 
row at the dacha some days ago.’ 
Later, when I asked Kim again 
about the cause of the breach be- 
tween them, he answered, ‘ Donald 
said I was still a double agent.’ 
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^ J About V.week later Melinda re- 
turned from Leningrad and Kim 

urged me to telephone her. I was 
eager to do so because 1 wanted to 
tell her about the gifts I had brought 
them. We arranged to meet for 
lunch at the Aragvi on Gorky Street, 
one of the best restaurants in 
Moscow. 

On our way Kim and f in a 
moment of distraction got off at the 
wrong Metro station, Kim set off at 
the double through the snow, with 
me panting asthmatically after him. 

'Hurry up,' he cried over his 
shoulder, 1 we’ll be late. We mustn t 
keep her waiting.’ 

But Melinda was waiting. She 
seemed more than usually tense and 
on edge, and 1 remembered that she 
had been most reluctant to come to 
lunch at all. It had required a good 
deal of coaxing on . the telephone, 
with Kim at ray elbow prompting me 
to persevere. She was rather secre^ 
tive about the mysterious friend with 
whom she had been staying in Lenitt 
grad, and I began to suspect that thii 
may have been a fabrication to cover 
some upset in her private life, I 
assumed that her relationship with 
Donald had reached a more, 
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I should wrap all Macleans’ 
presents and that w hould take 
them to Jhem on IV. day before 
Christmas, Our gifts were barely 
noticed, Melinda, distraught and 
jittery, could hardly hold a glass. 

Kim spent the whole Christmas 
Day in bed, partially insensible. 
ThefC*were no presents for me, 1 
drifted around the flat like a lost 
soul. 

Kim’s drunken binge lasted into 
the New Year, He would surface 
every few days and. for an hour , 
or so, would be his old self again, 
but then something in his conscious- 
ness wouid trigger off a new bout 
of depression and drinking, I 
probed in vain for the cause of 
his behaviour : I reviewed in my 
mind the whole course of our rela- 
tionship and of his career, as I knew 
it* I could not pinpoint what had 
gone wrong. His relations with 
Sergei seemed unaffected; his work 
on the Lonsdale memoirs seemed 
to be making steady progress; the 
Russians were as solicitous and 
deferential as ever. He could not 
therefore be worried about his work, 
s, Was I the cause of his unhappi- 
ness ? 

One day early in January Melinda 
rang up on the verge of tears, * I’m 
in an awful state/ she said, ‘ Donald 
has become quite impossible and I 
can’t live with him any more. I’m 
moving the flat about so that I can '' 


settled down to dinner and a of 
Scrabble. f 

After dinner, in the cosine* Jt the 
dacha, Kim asked me to read aloud 
to them from 4 Burgess and Maclean * 
by Anthony Purdy and Douglas 
Sutherland, a book which he had 
recently received from England. 
They particularly wanted me to read 
the chapter entitled 4 And Now. 
Melinda/ which describes her escape 
with her children from Switzerland 
to the Soviet Union* Stupidly, I 
agreed. 

I remember there was a paragraph, 
reeking of Hollywood cliche which 
described Melinda as a woman of 
tremendous courage, acting with the 


J did not. 

; I finally got him back to Moser 
put him to bed and summoned 
doctor, A bone was broken in 
wrist. 

Kim was rarely at home after th 
It appeared that his work with Loi 
dale was more and more demand!: 
but I was sure that he was w. 
Melinda much of Jiie time/ 

One day Kira told me he wol 
be very late. When he left the hoi 
I rang Mel indaX to learn from i 
maid that she too was gone for i 
day. She usually managed to get h 
pretty drunk by the time he got hon 
so that he was not much heip to n 

TURN TO PAGE 23 


have a iwiu tu myself. 


rm taking 
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/s rooin [her sonl and he's £ 
r/bvfcigTrt Vith his father* : 

She seemed so helpless, weepy and 
broken-up, that I agreed to go round 
and give her a hand. Together we 
moved furniture and rearranged one 
of their two bedrooms. She had her 
own telephone extension in there and 
a record player; one or two nice 
pieces of furniture and a few repro- 

rl i i r*t inne nf t h a KaI t\Anm 1 m 
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pressionists. It was quite a cosy little 
den.i 

In the New Year, Kim fell into the 
habit of going out more and more .. 
frequently. He also started making 
, long and mumbled telephone calls 
from our flat. Occasionally I would 
overhear a word in Russian. He 
never explained what furtive busi- 
ness he was up to, or who his stealthy 

int^rlivnlnr wrtic At firef I cun. 

uikVi JVV tv u%li * **» Jl 1 % 1 Up~ 

posed these calls had to do with his 
work, but then, from the look in his 
eye behind his cupped hand. I was 
sure he was talking to a woman, 
/He must, I thought, be having an 
affair with a Russian woman, a 
casual passion ignited in my absence 
in the US and which would, no 
do\ibt, soon burn itself out. 

I had no one to turn to except 

4 1 r\r\V * 1 csnrl tn Vt#»r nrv* 
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- day. * Vm worried about Kim, He's 
drinking too much; he’s so nervous 
, and. dr nressed. tha t X-same.timcuJb.mk . 
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with 

only fear for company 

Home is often a tiny basement room that lacks adequate heating, 
lighting, plumbing, cooking facilities. No relatives arc around 
to care. No friends visit. Thousands and thousands of old 
people in Britain today are condemned to similar conditions, 
li million of them live completely alone. More than 300,000 
lack suitable housing. Many iive in great distress. Even a 
Welfare State cannot keep pace with the growing need, but YOU 
can help through Help the Aged. 

Money given to Help the Aged builds specially designed flatlets 
or converts existing houses into suitable accommodation where 
the needy aged can bring their own personal belongings, settle in, 
make friends and have the protection of a resident warden* 

Help the Aged is also combating loneliness by creating Day 
Centres where the elderly can meet together for lunch and social 
gatherings and benefit from various welfare services. Will you 
please enable Help the Aged to launch new projects for the 
distressed aged. 

Every £1 donated generates nearly £10 worth or new 
accommodation in the form of official loans and gifts. 

Give £2 or more and have yOur 
name recorded in the Book of 
Donors* 


£100 will name a room in a 
flatlet scheme in memory of a 
dear one* 



Please send all you can to . 

ROOM 20, 




139 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.l* 

Supporters include: Mrs Margaret Thatchcr } Richard Baker, The Earl 
Cadogan, Viscount Mackintosh, Yehudi Menuhin, Sir Ralph 
Richardson, Lord Luke, Lady Spencer-Churchitl, Sir John Wolfenden. 
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, Kim Philby and Melinda Maclean 


’s wife, Melinda 




f *Hc did,* she said, * until a while 
ago/ 

I had a sudden awareness of 
hostility. But at this stage I was far 
from formulating my suspicions in 
words. I experienced only a tiny 
nagging doubt 

In the early spring, with all of us 
feeling depressed and on edge, 
Melinda suggested that wc might 
spend a weekend unwinding at her 
dacha in the country. ^ We had u new 
skis that year which we were keen 
to try out on the forest paths. The 
country round Moscow is very flat 

V t I* ..in artlmi.rl tVl * r» i I ^ »V»l*j rt icA rtf 
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pushing ourselves along on skis over 
the powdery snow through the tower- 
ing birch trees. 

It was a St Patrick’s Day weekend 
and, to celebrate the occasion, I had 
made a bottle of vodka citronnie: 

I had put the coiled peel of a lemon 
into a full bottle of vodka and 
allowed it to chill overnight. This is 
an old Turkish speciality, especially 
good with a raw-type vodka. I also 
took with us a casserole of my 
special jellied soup. 

The three of us arrived in the early 
afternoon and, after Kim had waxed 
■ our skis, ventured unsteadily into 
the garden, we made bets as to who 
would fall first. The path we were 
heading for had been cleared of 
snow, which was banked steeply at 
the bottom of the garden. Lurching 
away from us ¥ Kim went first over 
the top and I followed to find him 
picking himself up from the snow- 
drift. He was rubbing his wrist. ' It’s 
nothing at all/ he said casually, and 
he pushed ^on down the road, with 


\i.i: l^v 

mciuiud aim inhabit tvuuwing. 


elinda’s not well; '* was witnessing, in effect, the 
he's on the verge of ' collapse of my relationship with 


own f we must do Kim. He was lost to me in a na^c 


of alcohol. Indeed, the whole of 





’cunning and spirit of 
fending her young/ Ai 
Melinda began to look 
tearful and helpless. Sh 


on ncr crave nine won; 


could see that Kim 
heavily for it We went 

There was one doub 
two single bedrooms i 

Melinda^ had sell led ii 
^roomrso' K i m a nd I t 
room each. It was the fi 
our marriage that Kin 
slept under the same ro 
rooms. When I woke in 
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ing/ I discovered th; 
Melinda had been u[ 
hours, drinking tea in th 
apparently discussing I 
problems. At least i 
account of how they pa 
Kim’s wrist was no^ 
swollen, and it w r as t 
would be no more skiiiv 
instead for a brief wall 
a couple of bottles of C 
from the local store. 
Melinda retired to her l 
reading - * Burgess an 
which Kim did not waj 
home knowing that Dc 
and might become ex< 
pleasant. 


Kim’s prt 


Feeling restless* Kin 
out again, but it was 
I soon turned back, 
into the village, returr 
the same time the a 
drive us home to Mosc 


Cosy reading / ; 


I had my sketch-pad with me and 
seeing an old-style, gabled dacha, 
said I would like to sketch it, and 
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had done it deliberate]) 
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have been self-inflicted 
of nihilism and self-pi 
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^Eleanor Phil by left Moscow in 

I ' r '- *^hOA/( « L. 

^ put iw tpcnu tftc summer in 

- r ;f ^California "with her daughter (by 
\ -.a I her. first marriage ), She stayed in 

| ' the United States longer than she 

* - ’ b; intended — five months — because 

\ i her passport was taken away by 

kiltie State Department . It was 
■ / • returned after the Presidential 

^ elections in November > and she 

i f Vt ■/! r tl l£tt Vr^j» t s\ n n 

| . 1 - v ■ ' — “ ;'W *v gis MHt -rv iw , 

", . N Moscow. Throughout this period 
^ e~had' received a steady stream 
of affectionate domestic letters 

1 n from Kim Philby. (* One theme 
t runs right through his correspond 
• i dcnce : the life and death saga of 
Ottr budgerigars.*) , Sergei was 
\ Philby s chief contact and col- 
laborator in Russian Intelligence 
— ‘ one of the few Russians l was 
; ' ■ to know well / 



WHEN I flew back to Russia in 
November 1964 the first person up 
the stairs into the aircraft was my 
old friend, Sergei, who gave me a 
warm hug. 

'Where's Kim?* 1 immediately 
ttsked, ' * " # * ’’ 

1 He is waiting in the car,’ 

This seemed strange. The car was 
drawn up beside the field, but Kim 
stayed inside. He did hot get out 
to welcome me. I got in next to him 
and all he said, after a brief embrace, 
was: ‘So you've really come back/ 
There was so much to say to him. 
I told hit about my parting scene 
with m^fdaughter, who was very 
upset when I explained to her that 
I would not be able to come .over 
again the following summer, since I 
had been away from Russia for so 
long. We would have to wait another 
year before seeing each other. 

; A My gaffe 

A rather odd thing then happened. 
Kim gestured to me to keep quiet as 
if he did not w^nt 

■ fv-—* "'T’r 
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been tampered with? Evidently the 
Russians were still concerned that 
someone might try to murder Kim, 
I had not come all that way just to 
poison my husband, 

Kim, too, examined the bottles 

UMlU i rt » . f vat, a* * m 
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about the shop where I had bought 
them at the airport. But the idea of 
someone slipping a poisoned pill into 
a bottle of whisky in Denmark 
seemed so ridiculous that I laughed 
^ at him. The minute we got home 
he broke open one of the bottles and 
got just about as drunk as he possibly 
could. I had a feeling it was 
deliberate. 

Kim’s whole behaviour and the 
Jess than enthusiastic welcome 1 
received at the airport dampened my 
spirits* Once again I was painfully 
reminded of how little I knew about 
what was really going on, I was back 
with a jolt in a world of shadowy 
outlines, unexplained depressions 
and mysterious anxieties, I found it 
hard to interest Kim in the many 
problems I had encountered in 
America, or, indeed, in all the gifts 
I had brought with me. 

Ghosting job 

After this unpromising beginning, 
I attempted to take up the threads 
of my life in Russia where I had laid 
them down five months earlier. I 
concentrated on doing up my studio 
— the former dining-room — where 
shelves were put up. The kitchen 
was rearranged on more functional 
lines. I made some curtains for the 
drawing-room and some cushions 
out of a lovely length of golden 
Persian silk. My Jerusalem embroid- 
eries transformed the ugly green 
sofa. 


In the whole of my first stay in 
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and so I had seen him constantly. 
But now he told me he had been 
given an office and a secretary in 
town. 


He had an unexpected and 
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any chance of my meeting him, but ing to 
he said it was extremely unlikely, don’t \ 
Almost every day now ICim spent a nerv 
several hours away from the flat, someth 
allegedly in his office at work on And 
the Lonsdale book. He would going 
often return home. anit<* ^ujdc r - ■ • ' 
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Aden told: Ready or 
not, we leave bv 




dialling the 


By MAURICE TROWBRIDGE 
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> BRITAIN will complete th^withdrawal from 
Aden by November 30 with or without the 
existence of a Government to whom response 
bi li ty can be handed over, Mr: George Brown told 
• =■ the Commons : — : — - \ 

. yesterday. 

/ Labour' ,'M.P.s ' 

^loudly cheered the.: 

Foreign Secretary’s 


announcements. -f* • 

"But many' Tories v 

were highly critical. 

RESPONSIBLE 

Mr. Brown took per* 
sonal responsibility for 
the decision to withdraw 
British Forces and grant 1 
, independence by the 30th 
even though negotiations 
• with Aden's National 
Liberation Front 1 n 
Geneva are not expected 
to start until next week. 

Lord Shaokleton, Minis* 
ter without Portfolio. wiU 
lead the British delegation. 

Sir Alee Douglas-Home, 

Shadow Foreign Secretary, 
ran into Labour protests 
when he told Mr. Brown 
that If the road to Aden’s 
independence had been 
rough, it was the Govern- 
meni’s responsibility. But 
he pledged the Opposition’s 
co-operation over a quick 
and successful evacuation! 

" I take it, 1 ' said Sir Alec, 

“ that the naming of the 
date, which I am bound to 
say I would not have done 
myself, was on the High 
Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation ? " 

Mr. Brown answered : 

Responsibility for naming 


the date is mine, but, you 
can be quite sure I di^ not 

take that responsibility Until 

I had taken fully into , 

account the advice I gc*V ; ' 

He said earlier : ”Thefe ■ 
are important matters to bS 
settled and pref erablA* :■ 
i>eiore independence, but 

. negotiations ^cannot btfrita 

completed befpre indepen- A 
dence there Is nothing to 
* stop them continuing as 
between independent 
countries.” 

He told a questioner : “ I 
see a, considerable chance of 
a stable Government taking 
over when we leave.” 

Mr. Peter TapseJl (Tory, 
HorticasUe) said it had been 
the declared policy of suc- 
cessive Governments to give 
to British territories not 
merely independence, but 
independence under a rule 
of law and & democratically 
elected Government. 

‘BLACK’ 

Don’t you realise that 
particularly for those of us 
who believe in the modem 
Commonwealth that the 
handling of tills situation by 
the Government is a very 
black day In our British 
history ? ,T he declared. 

Mr, Brown : ** I believe 
when the dust has died 
down that not only the 
country here, not only 
Arabia and the Middle East, 
but also Tory M.P.s will 
realise that, given the situa- 
tion we started from, we 
have done a tremendous job 
m getting it sorted out this 
way.” 


Rhodesia: I 
there could 
tighter sanctior 


By WILFRID SCNDALL 


yTio*. Government now faces the probability 
‘>7* war' 'i«jp. economic attrition as 

stage of "the Rhodesian '-tyisputq. This is 
conclusion from Commonwealth Secretary I\ 
Thomson’s report yesterday on his Salisbim 

Mr, Thomson made no 
attempt to disguise the fact 
that prospects of a settle- 
ments had gone backwards 
rather than forwards. 

In the Commons he described 
his report as ‘'sombre” and 
said : rt The differences between 

Our nnclilon . c 

-au i*«*. OUJIW1 « 

proved even greater than 
earlier difcunioai had 
Indicated.” \ 

Mr. Thomson was sorry to 
report that thA kind of changes 
Mr. Smith oowWished to make 

in the Tiger constitutional plan 
“were of » kind that would 
fundamentally affect their 
nature” 


CHANG! 


At a Press conference later 
Mr. Thomson said that he had 
iota Mr. smith that the con- 
stitutional changes proposed 
could not be reconciled with the 
British Government’s principles. 

The alternative, he said, was 
*a period of Intensification of 
sanctions ” to dispel the view in 
Rhodesia that sanctions were a 
three-year wonder of 


44 1 do not bcliev 
tions have failed,” 
son told his Press 
** 1 do not belie v 
Smith thinks they 

He added : “It. 
scrabWe an exister 
is a Vast way from 
which Rhodesia 1 
U.D.J” 

In the Commons I 1 
Paget (Lab., N, 
tried unsuccessful! \ 
emergency debate 
failure of the Got 
open negotiations 
obstruction of t r 
Rhodesia.” 

Sir Gerald Nab 
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Africa. 
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So once again, whet 3 Six fllsbuss Britain’s Common 
Market application! c, as " an Werpsted party." will 
be able to make a /righteous assessment ol the British 
economy. 

-TRADE GAP n * ures the worst on 

T record. EXPORTS dropped 

£66 million to £356 million — the lowest since Labour 
came to power. /IMPORTS were down only £10 million 
at £518 million, /the figure being boosted by the arrival 
of higher-priced oil supplies. 

Reaction at home : — 

Mr. Derew Pritchard, chairman 1 of the National 
Exports Council : “A conservative estimate is that the 
dock troubles/ cost us £100 million InJ kales in October. 

*' This Is ft knife wound to Britain's economy which 
may well turn septic with loss of fluture business. 
Customers al*e fed up with not getting! the goods thev 
have ordered." j | 

u.s. banker Rudolph Peterson / president of the 
Bank of America, said in London th,at the U.S. would 
continue t p support Britain. But he ladfied : “ We may 
reach a pdint where prudence would' not indicate con- 
tinued support, but this is a stage: which we would 

approacji reluctantly." 
Abroad: 1 | 

FRENCH bankers said the 
trade figures fere worse than 
expected and predicted another 
rise in the Brinish Bank rate. 

GENEVA officials of ihe 
European FreeT Trade Associa- 
tion, of f which Britain is a 
member, were Lfivate’v predict* 
Jng that’ Britain would raise 
Imoori barriers. I . i 

More cheer lull note yesterday 
dame in the Treasury’s monthiv 
assessment of thte economy, u 
reported tJSat reflation 
continued alowlyl with capital 
investment by Industry* con* 

^urne^ impend hi and ^dronse-— 

building ah rising. Uneinpioy- 
tiient t^o was beffsr checked. 

REVOLT agalnsi Government 
economic policies built up last 
night as Labour M.P.s reeled 
under the news cf the trade 
cap and the coal industry run- 
down. writes Arthut Butler . 

Thirty -six M.P.s oj Right, Left, 
and Centre told party officers 
they wanted a debate on 
unemployment at next week’s 
meeting of the parliamentary 
Parly. They fear reflation will 

K-r, ,-1 
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COMMENT last night on the 
Labour M.P.s 1 revolt from Tory 
Party chairman Anthony 
Barber : " When it comes to the 
crunch they will never sacrifice 
their seats for their principles. 0 

Opinion: Page 10 
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44 If Harold Wilson's got any 
sense of personal gratitude , 
Jack Dash should be getting 
his life peerage any minute 
now ! ,J 



•• • Kim Philby— pictured during 

From ROY BLACKMAN: 

I N * secluded Moscow restaurant 
with double agent Harold “Kim 
time he answered sdfne of the 
puzzling the world since his defec 

Plnlby, quipping, 
iokiniL and .(manning 

.p tr - t — r f o 

his fingers, told me in 
nervous siamtpers ; — 

** My purpose became 
the fight for Communism. 

I was . prepared to sub- 
jugate everything In 
pursuit of that purpose. 

M That Is why 1 did it. 

I would still do it if I 
were young again in 
Britain today. And I am 
sure there are such men.” 


Phllby. looking well for his 
55 years, wore a red tie and not- 
too- well-fitting Russian suit 
when we met by appointment. 

H It la * time you talked," I 
said. He replied ; •* Maybe it U 
— everybody seems to have been 
doing dt” • *•••'. 


Origin 


And ta;k pc did. Between 
land glasses of 
Georgian white wine Phllby 
traced the origins of his beliefs, 
the central driving force in a 
remarkable career of 30 years' 
spying for Russia. 

" It was Ute 1931 elections 
that finally did it," he 
explained. k When the Socialists 
spilt I became intensely angry 
at the whole futile business. 

u l cannot say that my. con- 
version happened at any fixed 
point of time, but I do know 
that alter two years of painful 

MwxnnJKf T U oel tiv\ * t 
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mind by June 1933/' 

Lighting a cigarette — Russia's 
cheapest, 20 for I0d.— Philby 
explained how. after being a 
war correspondent in Spain in 
the ’thirties, he returned to 
Britain even more determined 
to achieve the task already set 
for him by Soviet Intelligence— 


vFailby il 
traitor yestr 
day gave tJ 
first newspap 
interview sin 
lie defected 
the Sovli 
Union, 

• The lulervif 
could not ha 
been give 
without tl 
approval of tl 
Russia 
au thorili i 
whose moliv 
for discredit! t 
the British an 
Western Intel! 
gehce servio 
are obvious, 

• The Dali 
Express pub 
lishes this intei 
view, howevci 
because Phil by 
o w n wo v d 

Hik i*A<> I n l-P+4 I z i 
11 | till Ck. 1 4 HI 

able insight Ini 
tlie mentality c» 
a traitor an 
bis reasons fo 
betraying h i 
country. 


infiltration of British 
gence. 

One or the more 
episodes in h^ assiduo 
lion to tli 3 L task 1 

/•Olt 1 AiS nnfh < hfl Alin'.. 

t iUbit/U n L tit nimiv - 

Societv in the itnmedi 
iv ar yeans. “ Ukh — 
people l ” he exclaimed, 
were dreadful— still ;n*' 
Phllby said that a l<v 
sense had been writ tv 
how he wheedled lu> v 
British Intelligence, bee, 
was not so difflrull . . 


Power Minister ready to fiah 


JEx 


Express Industrial Reporter 


hnt 


THE coal Industry Is In 
1 J_ danger of M being almost 
frightened’ to death/ 1 
Minister of powef Mr, 
Richard Marsh warned last 
night. 

Who by? J . 

He mentioned no names, but 
there was no doubt that he was 
rebuking Coal Board chairman 
Lord Robens for forecasting last 

wm 1 - ono nrw-i J 

war* wuhi irtjuaiy * mi.uuv miners 

Will be cut to 65,000 bv 1980. 

The Minister, faced with a 
revolt over the running down of 
the Industry. so pp ing a 


of his TOiue Paper on fuel 
policy, ISVe Page 12.] 

Mr, Marsh, whose predictions 
stop five ye\rs short of Lord 
Robens's, streWs that it's not , 
possible to estimate beyond/ 
1975. He claimed, that “natural 
wastage from death and retire- 
ment will account for 29,000 
miners a year out oKthe annual 
drop of 35,000 in theN?umber of 
men* needed, \ / 

Mr, Marsh pointed ,6ui that 
£130 million worth of special 
aid is to be pumped into areas 
hard-hit by colliery closures.".. 

He clatmed that the advance 
of nuclear power and natural' 


Tha^ implications for coal 
could not be dodged any longer, 
bite talk of the Government 
tnaking "slashing cuts’* in 
/demand could not be sustained. 
Mr. Marsh sent out a personal 
message to the miners assuring 
them that "despite the present 
difficulties we shall need a lot 
of coal for a long time to come/' 
The ticked-off Lord Robens, 
usually quick to react, for once 
discreetly declined to comment 
in advance of the Commons 
debate on the issue. 

Meanwhile his relations with 
Mr. Marsh are near rock bottom. 
But the Minister whb believes 

T. itvnt. 41 . ‘JP?* - . -J*' i * 1 L i r **v ■" 


of manpower cu*s. kn 
needs to keep him in t 
to help him see the i; 
through the difficult time 

Mr. Marsh announced 
Is ready to fight for hu 
at miners’ meetings. 

He seems assured ol a 
time* 

SLr Sidney Ford, pr esic 
the National Union ol 
workers, protested last ; 
" This White Paper, rathe 
encouraging the develops 
an emcient coaimining im 
could completely undenn; 
future." 

The miners' general sec 

■ "r ' t ' 



ay's interview /v 


w, Tuesday- * ‘ v j 

I cam* face to face 
by, an] for the first 
ons that have been 
jarly five years ago. 

‘ arranged things so 'that* l was 
invited." That was August 1940. 

“ 1 have never had any 
regrets, except the obvious one 
[that with better and more 
■Intelligent work I might have 
rendered greater successes." - 

Evep that was really not a 
regret, said Philby. " My Soviet 
colleagues are generous in their 
recognition that human will- 
power and endurance has its 
limitations/’ *• * ■ . * 


7 '} / : + ^ r ^ / " **- 

Train wreck 


V • r. 


Errors 


Did he, I asked, make any 
mistakes? 'Clearly I can 
identify many of my mistakes. 
}. wo J? d F J r how many of them 
the United States and British 
Services can identify ? i don’t 
propose to help them/ 1 
When Donald Maclean and 
Guy Burgess, the Foreign Office 
men defected to Russln in 1951 
Philby was suspected of tipping 
them off that they were under 
suspicion. 

, '' Many things wngesivd j was 
•■ h n.„ Ul ‘. r u man ” he saw today. ; 

*u, no evidence. 
Juvt so long as I stuck to my 
>iorv and did not drop iny guard 
L ^ had a good chance 1 
had been very careful/* 

o^f? aL ^ Ulrd WiLS described by 

discipline." 4 " nt!orou * BC,f ' 
He said : “I sustained it by 
tlie conviction tliat I was oil 
the nt;ht side, and also by a 
determination to enjoy life to 
the full whenever duty per- 
mittetl. which happily it often 


Price 


inquiry 
hears of 
7 faults ' 
in\ track 

. “ i. ' ‘ 

Exprois Staff R*port«r> 

S EVEN (track failures jtfere 
found on the Hither 
Green railway line id the 
fortnight Immediately before 
the November 5 disaster, a 
Transport Ministry Inquiry 
was told yesterday, f 
A permanent way inspector, 
Mr. Albert Wright, /said he 
had “never \ever /seen so 
many before.”\ / - 
All the faulty. ware of the 
same pattern as tJiat found 
In a broken rail/ near the 
disaster spot. \ I 
The Inquiry viak told by a 
signalman' who/ saw the 
disaster that a¥ the train 
was derailed, all! the wheels 
“ appeared to fee red-hot 
‘and.; then// they .^became; 
white-hot/V/ . fT >; ■- 

14 There was af mg flash. I 
saw one of thq coaches go 
straight up on its end.” 
Forty-nine beople died 
and 78 were Injpredi Sixteen 
are still in hospital! 

Fuller report: Page 6 • 

Another crack * 


a huge name for herself in 
Hollywood, Mr, 1" niton was 
working In live tK e In New 
York and London 
A statement is*- by Julie 
’’day said: “The varying 

demands of our careers have 
kept Tony and me apart for 
long periods of time, thus plac- 
ing obvious strains upon our 
marriage/’ 

Extend blockade, 
says Thorpe | 

Mr, Jeremy Thorpe, the Liberal) 
leader, called on the Government; 
last night to blockade the Mo 2 &m-j 
oique port of Lourenco Marques us 1 
well as Beira to show that tt isj 
still In earnest over Rhodesia. 

Earlier ‘about 200 anti-Smithf 
demonstrators protested outside 
[Rhodesia House in the Strand. 
Four were arrested. 

Sanctions struggle : Page t 


PUUGt BuftmARBED 

WITH PAlhl 

AntbVietnam war Won 
fftrator* hurled plastic bags 
of paint at police in clash os 
outside a New 'Fork hotel 
where Secretary of -State 
Dean Husk was due to apeak. 

V TRAIN BLAZE 

Two. people dted in fire in 
dining car of Mprew Inin in 
central -fa pap. 

v •• •• 


PHONE (STD CODE 01) 

353 8000 


epour 
yourself a 



‘ Has it pecn worth 


I asked 

it ? ” 

Ph« b * stroked his chin and 
broke into one of his more 
nervous smiles, though his eyes 
were piercing and shrewd. 

You ask me to assess the 
value of results set against the 

l tr . aiUs !?? * aid " 1 think it is 
not possible. 

44 In the first place I cannot 
assess .objectively the result of 
my own work. For that you 
must go to my Soviet colleagues 
m the Intelligence service.” 

. sttl l working for 

.he K.G.bT I said, 1 rather 
unuecessargy. 

“ You are worcing for M.L5.” 
he retorted. 

Then : M I can only sav that 
since mV arrival In the Soviet 
union I have been treated with 
high honour and great con- 
sideration. . 

"I cannot really regard my 
;fe as being one of hardship, 
here were difficulties, some 

l^PAGE SEVEN, COL. ONE 


Main line passenger \ trains 
between Swansea and London 
were delayed for/up to 15 ninutes 
yesterday whew a cra<‘ 
discovered in a rati. The 
was closed for 11 hours. 


- was 
up line 


Jersey /says No 

Jersey’s Parliament voted vester- 
ctov to stay oijt of the Cuturon 
Market. If Britain joir s the 
Market, the liland will s? 


return 


indent right," 


export goods [to the U.K 
free. 


policed 


ek to 


duty 


Three men /being questioned by 
lolice in Junction Road. Holloway, 
jlast night snatched a £300 portable 
; radio one of the officers had in 
|hfs hand. The men escaped In. a car. 


<£\ Beay^rbropk 


In on a prayer 

An Ft.AiF. V-bomber with a 
crew of five made an emergency 
one-wheel landing on a bed of 
foam at Mansion, Kent, last 
night. 

Wall Street falls 

MEW V/XP V , TV.-r 4 *-F .Hr **- 1 




Weather: Sunny spells; showers 


Britain’s biggest tr aitor 
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were young 
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Julie 

Andrews 

asks 


From RICHARD KIUAN 

NEW VORK, Tuesday 
TULIE ANDREWS tdday* 
^ began a divorce suit 
against her British stage 
designer husband Tony 
Walton. The/ charge 
mental cruelty. 

The couple — childhood 
sweethearts — married eight 
years ago. Their daughter 
Emma Kate will be five on 
Monday weeit, 

Julie. star of the slaffe version 
of ’* My Fair Lady ’’ and of the 
films “ Mary Popping M and 
“The Sound of Music” < which 
won her an Oscars, filed her 
petition in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia^ ; 

Julie, who is 32, and her 
hU3ba°<t ?3„ parted in October 

15S6.r ■■■ ': .:V 




again 

THREE more winners 
fur The Scout at Win- 

. canton yesterday, 
including his nap. and 
two out of three for 
Peter O'Sullevan, includ- 
ing his nap. 

The Scout napped 
Loup Cervier <2 — 1 > and 
also gave Implicate 
(7—4) and Court >\itncss 
<4 — 6). O'Sufieva n 

napped Courr Witness 
and gave Ltfup Cervier 
as his eacltAvay. 

Racing : Page 1 8 

in/o pages 

Cov. 30 for 

Aden : Pace 2 
ful Getty richer by 
£250 million : 

Hickey. Page 3 
Divorce judge and 
the opera singer : 

Serial, Page 4 
Boycott children 

go hungry : Page 5 
Americans woo atom 

men : Page ( 
Babies rescued : 

\ Pictures. Page f 

Strange story of 

^ 1 survivor * : Page If 
Banks strike 

called : 

Thre^ hours of 
:ame!ot : 

Property shake-up 
In stoVe : City, Page I 
Pools semce : Page II 
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World aids 


A) ■ 


Expressm 



''T- 'AV&. 

• 1 v ■? 


'V MICHAEL GILLARD 


UROPE and America last night rallied 
rouna with a £90 million loan to 
; help the £out of trouble! / » ' » 

; This “ liiYsl aid ” svill'cdnsmerably brighten 
£'s dh ancts of growing stronger. And it 
could not have come at a more crucial time. 

For October’s trade figures/ released yesterday 
showed a disastrous gap of £107 million— the dock 
strikes crippled Exports, butVhad little effect on 
limiting imports. \ i j ' 

This giant slide \ntothe red increased devaluation 
nervousness of foreign exchange dealers and the £ 
closed on Us official v M floor/ of 2.781, dollars, down 
1/16 cent, against the official rate or 2.80 dollars. 

The Bank of England nad tp step In as a buyer 
of £s to keep_ the rate up. / i \ 

THE LOAN wafe put up by i France. Italy, 
e ,, , J Germany, Holland, Belgium, 

Switzerland, and Araericafl It must' be repaid between 
seven an! eighteen jno4ttut emu?* , , 



would si 
again in 1 
I am sure 
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£?H?h *Bd Invigorating. For 
country is being built 
up. to the revolution's ideals 

*,!i a « e n ° doubt whatever 
that fte are on the right path/' 

an ^ *» now 5S, 
Jhl Jive to see a society as man 
has never dreamed of.” And 
f^ujuig with a wineglass he 
added gaily r "Naturally l 

* . llw qult * * w 

! Contacts 

He said he missed ca^nat 
i contacts with his children \f 
| several marriages. He also 
[missed a glass 9 ? bitter, oysters 
am rather tired of caviar ”) 
land an occasional fine after- 
fey lord's or the Oval. 
|And it goes without saying 
it there are friends in 
gland I would like to see," 
f Philby reflected on those far- 

n d «£i . a ~?,i fa / a *’ ay places, 
n said . Mind you, there is 
»ty I am pleased to bo 




Talking ,oga(her In Mo.cow-Klm Phllby and Expressman Roy Blackman 

ROY 

BLACKMAN 


Thi d H^„ Th *. En / llsh Channel. 
TTve rising cost of living. The 
Cfrder of tie British Empire 
Mr, Wilson. Mr. Heath" 

n,S e n^ uwd ' but ther * was no 
mistaking an Inexhaustible 
?U PP .£ for distaste, " You 
he 6 said. SOrt thin * 1 mean," 

• “Vet I regard myself 

SviirnlS 10 -_ nnd irreversibly 
English, and England as having 
£®?“ Perhaps the most fertile 
patoh of earth in the whole 
history of human ideal. 

" ll . 1* ««t England that fills 
™ e with humane contempt, but 
XmUr y r ^Porary phenomena, 

mentioned/ i0n 01 wSich 1 hav * 

Exit 

Standing upland patting his 
respectable paunch, he said : 

1 i,. contll iue my chosen 
pa th until, maybe, early in the ' 
third millenium, a swift death 
overtakes me.” - ~ . 

■ ajiHi ,M?* * Kim Philby 


The 

Express 

staff 

reporter 


in 
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ROT BLACKMAN Is 
and has been In journal 
since he was 17, af 
from two years’ Natio 
Service with the Ar 
qualifying as a Russ 
translator. 

In August, be beea 
Moscow Correspondent 
the Daily Express. 

He has reported eve 
In 26 countries, cover: 
the Vietnam war. the In i 
Pakistan war, the Im 
nesian confrontation w 
. and five coups in the » 
East and Africa. He v 
Jailed In Ghana. Ugam 
, &nd Indonesia while 
reporting assignments. 

Blackman Is marri 
With a.fa ptllv in Enel •• I 
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PHILBY 


'.V- 


* ' 


'EEIJTL * qu<aJcs - fairlv 

^«no n the? reMUr * of on * kind 
* ‘‘ Bu t surrender to clrcum- 
* * wouj<j have been a much 

fg"*? strain than resistance to 

LtESJu* * te with * hearty 
appetite — - smoked salmon, 
ftursreon. chicken Kiev. 

r BrlLKh U Tn e Sin' b0Ut cllan * ts in 

*• ,L^w,./ nt *i ll * ence * lnce his 

«p«rture. He ventured that I 
’ Blake 5 dlscUis this w >th George 

W . ■ . 

Leaders 

v* aLso here In Moscow 

* ’ his sensational escape 
Irom Wormwood Scrubs where 
■ \nt was serving a 40-vear 
k , *; aentence for espionage. ■ . 

= ■’** y° u wa nt to know about 

i ■■ ’ Initiated after 

iSK* * disappearance,- said 
. » he will perhaps put 

. you on to a suitable informant/* 

• • .? e on: “George - 

t witnessed those changes from v 

• close quarters.’' Then, with a 
’ “hwcWe : “ X wonder how fae 

escaped from prison ? ” 

t ?« , th * leadership of British 
■: Intel hrence Philby said: 

^ le British Govern- 
ereat difficulties In 

toair n ?nrii?i rlehl; men to run 
> weir Intelligence services. 

r _JA^htary men have never 
realiy shone in this field. 
a * ani surprised that the * 
AT?fX ic ^? S u Were * not better led. 

Dulles of the Central 
Iai?ii Bence A ^ncy was too 
* on round. He wanted 
to be persuaded. 

5 thing ^ith him and just when 
the answer was 

2lf»"«L think we % ' m adjourn 
now and reconvene later at mv 
convenience/ “ my 


CONTIIMUEQ FROM PAGE ONE 

PHILIP. 

being very frank about- 

Macmillan: 

t 

■ , \ , 

‘Forced to clear 

The Express: 

‘Edgiest quest 

Third Man: 


iJK ■'•-‘■■i-i- 


‘I was grilled t 


tum 11 he hAd 

“ By naming me he virtually 
forced Harold Macmillan to 

^ obvious 
they did not have any concrete 
— P^ n ty of ■ clrcum- 
etantial stufTbut nothing hard w 

added: “Of course to h*» in ou years from 

cleared by the Prime Minister ISP,? 1 ^ f haos to the undisputed 
was a gift.* ^mister status of a super-Power 7 4 “ 

nuiiu.. 


‘thirties. The rulers of most OX 

H?nv, < < a ^ a ^ countries are more 
sophisticated today. 

"® ut would they have eon. 
ceded so much If they had not 
]??®P oo m Pelled to look over 
fitf. 1, Moulders at a workers’ 
f^j e grown in SO years from 

niinnil* f'har.fr In , i: * y . 


Philby recalled that the 
Daiiy Express had been ” buzz- 
tog like an angry bee 14 for 
months. “Even at my Press 
conference after the Prime 
statement.” he said! 
I remember jt was Uie 

Kax^t%hp° n H ld ri Seaman wh0 
^ the hardest Lime with 
the edgiest questions." 

sai^Phin!? 10135 totervention, 
aaid Phil by, gave him a seven' 
year bonus in the spy business. 

Showdown 

v.s? e London then 'to begin 

whi^h ln -? eirut - Lebanon- 
Which he said, was one of the 
least pleasant of his life. 

He was still working — apart 

Tm2n the Ru3sian s— for British 
Intelligence, which had oer- 
suaded ihe Foreign Office to ask 
The Observer newspaper to 
employ Philby as Us Middle East 
correspondent 

not Until 1961. when 
B ™ tish In teUiKence sent an 
officer to ask Philby If he was 
w^ng for the Russians, that 
he decided to cail.it a day. He 
defected to Russia because* he 
felt real danger was closer 
than ever before/* 
n .9,^ r co flee and more wine 
Philby . S aid . nh.ilosan.b i.r_s.i }y r “ u. . 


Trials 


t.£ hUb5 ’ r ! veaiw} that he faced 
two, secret ” trials ” in Julv 

iffa 2 ir° Ver th * Bur 8 ess ‘Mac:eau- 

«^n„. fir f. 1 was conducted by 
Hdfnus Milmo, Q.C.- — now a 
High Court judge-after M.I.5 
had spent nearlv a year prepar- 
ing a case. Philby survived 
The second, and hitherto 
unreported, grilling took place 
the next day at PhTlby’s London 
S? an e d . conducted by 

lll t7 l u Skardonfc an ex-police- 
man high up in M.I.5. 

. was unquestionaW? 
the trickiest cross-examiner 1 
have met "said Philbv. 44 and I 
remember sitting there waiting 
to parry his trick questions *’ * 
According to Philbv it was 
Marcus Upton, M.p w £o 
eventually saved him. 

In October 1955 Mr. Upton 

JiH the Commons and 
Philbv as the third man 
,1 I?J Sefec .t ,ot ! of jaurgess 


Then Philby talked about 
current events, 

< j Americans run amok 
Indefinitely in Asia, South 
America and elsewhere 
he" 1 asked endatlger to« Us all ? ,s 

. a Labour Government 

to Britain support them indefin- 
t aj i ure American props 
for vjie battered £ sterling 7 " 

r^n Ar t Harold Wilson-Brown- 
Callaghan more astute, or 
todeed Socialist, than the 
Q^P^tog trio of MacDonald- 
SnowdemThomas ? w 
He mused on this question of 
cud *'TL nt0 an . empty coffee 

■A." be Uff'nX *“*'“ 

The 30’s 

w« U in r S< P 01111031 , mentality 
fi own words - irrevoc- 
ably fixed in the 1930s, Thirty- 
five years and 1,500 miles* 
mfnd 1106 haVC n0t cJian 8«i his 

Socialist in 19L. ne saia t " but 
a Pht me effectively from 

fiJi’il Jt, i c ? and uae on 
another fateful course. 

^3^ of mv^ 


n PfrfecUy genuine 
931, he said, 44 but 


world and a 
lessness of e 
deal with it. 

41 What a ■ 
was/* he said, 
and smooth 1 
•till resplenc 
The Britair 
Baldwin. Chair 
ruled by .cm.-. 
Central Eu-op, 
hy oligarch.c 
by the rise <>i 
u And thru 
nnlf-relucuaiu 
preferat 
Soviet Union 
best, solution 1 
'‘The nun^ 
which 1 too c 
the workers. Tt 
frightful. 

“It became < 
drastic remedic 
outside the ft" 
ventional bouiv 
Of the Span 
which he wai 
spondent, he 
Communist age 
for me to see 
the young patr 
was all setbac 
Stalingrad 44 ui 
which the R 
defeat^Lthe Gc; 

3 ^Afi 

T asked Ph 
thought Of Ru: 
to which 
“I am _ 
love affair 
said, sud^enl 
“We lia^ 


to 
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Says H* Would Spy \ 
For Russians Again 


j By ALVIN SHUSTER 

? aptdtl to Tb« Now Tact Timm 

LONDON^Wednesday, Nov. 
1 5-^ Jarold^Thi Iby said in an 
interview publ ished here today 
that he had no regrets over his 
30-yea! career of spying for the 
Soviet .Union and would do it 
all over "if I were young again 
in Britain today/' T .. 

Philby, a ranking' British in- 
telligence agent who defected 
to the Soviet Union in 1963, 
said that he led his life as a 
double agent, because he want- 
ed to "fight fti*CBifftiunism" 
and was “prepared to subjugate 
everything in pursuit of that 
purpose/* • + . * 

. “I would do it again tomor- 
row,” he said. 

* *Mentallty of a Traitor* 

He was interviewed by Roy 
Blackman. Daily Express re- 
porter in Moscow, in a restau-| 
rant there. Officials of the 
newspaper here said that they 
had not paid for the interview 
and that it had resulted from 
“hounding” Philby, 

The Sunday Times, which 
published a series of articles 
on the career of Philby in re- 
cent weeks, indicated in one of 
its pieces that Philby had asked 
for money for his personal 
story. 1 v ‘ ■>. ■ 

In an editorial note, The Ex- 
press said that the interview 
could £ot have^ been obtained 
withou^rhe^^pro^i^of the 


Soviet^authorities, “whose mo- 
tives tor'd^cT^ditiife^The 1 Brit- 
ish and Western intelligence 
services ,are obvious.” But it 1 


said that it was publishing the j 
interview because it provided 
an insight Pinto the mentality 
of a traitor?* 

Philby hid remained inac- 
cessible to western correspond- 
ents in Moscow since he ar- 
rived from Beirut, .-Lebanon, 
Ifour ^y e a i s was seen 


ipoy 


i i 




jSundavnigbt Jit the concert of 
the m“uw Aate PisTITfUJ liiu«- 
ic, but said only that he had 
nothing to say. 

The Daily Express, which in- 
cluded pictures of Philby and 
Mr. BlAckman in the restaurant, 
said that the interview took 
place between “drams of vodka 
and glasses of white Georgian 
wine/ 1 

“I cannot say my conversion 
happened at any fixed point of 
time,” Philby is quoted as say- 
ing, “but 1 do know that after 
two years of painful thought 1 
had made up my mind in June, 
1933” ^ 1 

Calls Job Easy 

He said that It had not been 
difficult to reach a high posi- 
tion in British intelligence, “I 
just arranged things so that 1 
u7 a c invited ** he added. 

Phiiby, regarded as the most 
I important Soviet agent to pene- 
I trate the Western intelligence 
community, at one point head- 
ed the British anti-Soviet intel- 
ligence operation. In the late 
nineteen-forties he was sent to 
Washington t o. wnrk^w ith the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
which was then getting organ- 
ized. ..*••• 

He left the British intelli- 
gence service in 1955 and con- 
tinued his spying as a journalist 
until his defection. 

9 Philby said in the interview 
that, since his arrival in Mos- 
cow, “I have been treated with 
high honor and great considera- 
tion” and that “I cannot really 
regard my life as being one of 
hardship.” 

On British intelligence, Phil- 
by said that the British Gov- 
ernment had great difficulties 
in finding the right men to run 
their intelligence services. Mili- 
tary me “have never really 
shone” in this field, he said. 
Discusses Motives 

“I am surprised that the 
Americans were not better led,” 
he added. 

In discussing his motivation 
for turning Communist, Phiiby; 
recounted his feelings in the 
’thirties. ' t 

' “The background of my 
thinking was the economic 
crisis and massive unemploy- 
ment throughout the^capitali^t 
wornS“-*nd“fhe appa feiii help - 


ICttne g of exi sting ^fojees j o 
deal won it. what a ailinju jnc- 
ture It was.” 

Asked by Mr. Blackman what 
h missed of English Ufa, Philby 
said that he missed beer and 
oysters, an occasional afternoon 
at the soccer matches and some 
friends. 

But he added that there were 
some things he did not mind 
being without, listing “the ex- 
pense-account lunch, British 
railways, the Beaverbrook press, 
all the humbug about ' police, 
bank holiday, The English 
Channel, the rising cost of llv- 
Ing^thvOrftr of, tfce JBptish 
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WHEN 1 arrived at London Air- 
port from Beirut in 1963, British 
Indigence had sent an official car 
tHTTs. At my request, I was drriefi 
lo”f-.unL s'ster’s flat. Patricia had 
very kindly asked m: to stay with 
her with ihe ho?" of my being un- 
discovered by the Press. The 
children were immediately taken to 
«tay with relatives in the country. 

I woke late next morning. 1 June 
tnd on gening out of bed found I 
could not stand oa my right foot 

rt-7»n M'.' totf: was 

Wllltuut ' -J 

inflamed and swollen, and extremely 
painful. 1 tang Y (Kim's former 
intelligence boss, now in London) to 
ask if he could recommend a 
doctor. Y's choice was a Dr X 
who, in due course, arrived and 
diagnosed gout, but it was really 
bursitis. He prescribed sedatives 
*nd advised me to keep off my feet 

r.» T*Q 1 /’lave 

IVi JV 1V1WI _ 

As soon as I could walk agam L 
lunched with the Y$. who once 
'• more took up the now familiar 
^<theme that Kim was an active Com- 
agent and that I should on 
account contemplate going to 
oscovvT I still was not convinced 
r,\ thatSovas there. Y suggested that 
' I ^oukf^et his chief, who might 
be able to persuade me of Kim’s 
v -v long vears of work for the Russians. 
\j I agreed and he telephoned his col- 
league immediately. 

The chief joined us after lunch 
and 1 wf, left alone with him in the 
drawing-room with coffee and a 
bottle of brandy. I argued my case 
as persuasively as I could. 1 said I 
did not see now Kim could have 
been so involved without my being 
aware of it. 1 believed that Kim 
had been kidnapped. But he was 
very insistent. * We have definitely 
known for the last seven years, he 
said, * that Kim has been working 
(or the Russians without pay/ 
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to think along the 


..was in tears. 

1 had to begin 
k f A- \[/ j 4umc lines. 

i l y^i It u — : Much of the agonising suspense 

which I had known in Beirut now 
fin rren r>nnf, l ~.~ , returned to plague me. It had taker. 
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my “whereabouts and a new siega 
began. There were constant knock- 
ings on the door and no;es slipped 

* V- lr»rt rf-HnY' oi.irtHiT me 
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large sums of money for my *tory- 
One popjiar Sunday newspaper 
proposed £10,000 for an exclude 

picture story. y 

Dr X, whom I saw wcckIjV 
*-«■- j ?d librium, an *t*‘U*^ 
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doctors who a> ided Greviltc Wynne 
on his return to England. 

Whilr^N thi- was going oa I wa* 
waiting ipefully for a message 
from ICii.i, but none came. Thi» 
was the most depressing thing of air. 

Y, whom I continued to see at least 
once a week, seemed to have two 
obsessions : he wanted to discover 
whether 1 had had any contact with 
Kim or the Russians; be also kept 
insisting that I must never, on any 
account, go to Russia. If I diu, he 
said. I would never be permitted to 
r ci urn. 

In early September, when I wal 
in New York, the miracle happened 
— by special delivery. Kim’s letter 
had' been sent to bis sister’s address 
in London and forwarded from 
there. At last I had conclusive proof 
that Kim was in Russia and in good w 
health. Better still, I now had what 
tm longed for for months j an 
address where I could write to him. 

It was Box 509. Central Post Gtfiee, 
Moscow. From then on I wrote to 
him almost daily, . 

Free to leave > 

Kim's letter was long and tender. 

He urged me to come to Moscow as 4 
soon as I could, to come and see for | 
myself what it was like. He assured 
me that if I did not like it there I 
would be free to leave at any time. 

He made this point very clear, * 
because he knew I must be worried i 
about it. 

After further correspondence— 
in which he wrote * you ectn 
safely ignore anything y° u ^ iear 
from anyone but myself. There 
are an awfu! lot of people with an 
axe to grind by distorting my 

position My friends here have 

proved true friends indeed*— 
Mrs Phil by decided to join her 
.husband. Her letter giving the 
nfW3 was acknowledged by hint 
in a cable from London, sent 
* presumably through the Rm\suur 
Embassy* ft was signed 1 Archied 
one of Kim Philbys favourite 
nicknames— taken from the philo- 
sophical cockroach of the Ameri- 
can humorist Don Marquis. 

On IS September l made a bet 
„ith Kim’s sister Patricia that I 
would go that morning to the Rus- 
sian Consulate. I took a Tube from 
St John’s Wood to Central London. 
Then, in the best spy tradition. I took 
a mu I had been trained during the 
u 2 !\ when I was with the Office of 
War Information, how to throw off a 
tail— I’hadL even been trained to kill 
(a rj an in 30 seconds, a trick I have 
'Since forgotten. So after a short ta xi 
rjdc I got out andjook another, tips 
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jook another, tuis 
^rZih.: t aaysv./-' 


j'had given the taxj-driver only the 
1 * streu number without speeifyio^he 
* , Russian Consulate to him. My vy 
was beginning to fail, and I 
; almost ready to give up. Butlh .ed 
t a third taxi, got in, and boldly asked 
j for the Russian Consulate. He drove 
-j perhaps 50 yards down the street, 

I turned about, and drew up outside 

1 a building exactly opposite the one I 
had inAstigated. I went in. 

On i calling-card I wrote: ‘To 
his Excellency the Russian Ambas- 
j sador.’ And on the back : 4 If you 
have a minute to spare, I would like 
to see you.* A fevv minutes later a 
j tali, blue-eyed Russian ushered me 
j into a room where another man was 
j seated behind a desk. He rose 
; courteously and said that he was 
i very pleased to sec me. He said 
j he .knew all about me ; 1 We have 
j heard that you want to go to Russia/ 

1 I said yes. 'When would you like 
; to go ? * he then asked, I told him 
in three or four days as I had some 
shopping to do and one or two other 
things to attend to/ He said : * We 
i should like you to be ready the day 
I after tomorrow.* I was rather taken 
i aback and asked whether such 
; speed was necessary. He said it was. 

j I was told that I should be at 
' London Airport on 27 September. 

at exactly 11 o’clock. .There would 
j be somebody there to meet me who 
j would take care of everything. I 
, should worry about nothing. Then 
he opened a drawer of his desk, took 
out an envelope and handed it io me. 
4 Go and buy yourself some very 
warm clothes/ he said. In the 
envelope I found £500 in notes. I 
went immediately to Harrods and 
enjoyed myself. I bought sweaters 
and tights, boots and a turban, fur- 
lined gloves and some goodies for 
Kim. But I made one mistake ; 
instead of the heavy fur-lined coat I 
should have bought, I chose a rather 
lightweight camel-hair. I often 
regretted it in Moscow. 

I had arranged to see Dr X in 
his consulting room in Knightsbridgc 
later that morning. * You look so 
. well today, Mrs Philby/ he said in 
his usual unctuous manner. * Have 
you had some good news ? * I said, 
4 No, nothing in particular/ and 

frvTrl htrrt T u/Artlsf Kitvi + fn1lr*\u. 
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ing we$k. I left at ten the following 
, day ar|i arrived at the airport at 
i twenty ; minutes to eleven, I sat 
inside the taxi in the parking lot 
as Lhc minutes slowly ticked by. 
; At two minutes to eleven the driver 
pulled up in front of the terminal, 
and I got out with my numerous 
bags. Getting increasingly jumpy, l 
. waited in the main'haU about five 


minutes, I was very worried about Kim had a collection of his clothes ; 
being recognised by the Press, winter overcoats were especially 

Then L noticed a tall, stocky, '* p ^ rt ' a Hc 

thick-necked man striding up and" 


down in the middle of the lobby, 
glancing anxiously around. I felt 
sure he was Russian, Finally I got 
up my nerve, and went up to him. 
I tapped him on the shoulder and 
asked : ' Are you looking for me ? * 
‘Are you Mrs Philby? Where's 
your baggage and passport? ’ I 
handed both over. I asked if I 
could do some last-minute shoppigg 
at the duty-free store. I had in 
mind some Scotch and cigarettes. 
But he vetoed this politely, saying I 
might be spotted by the Press. 

Eventually it was time to go. We 
just walked directly to the huge 
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‘We have 
definitely known 

P XT T X 
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seven years,’ 
said the British 
Intelligence 
chief, ‘that Kim 
has been 
working for the 
Russians 
without pay.’ 


Aeroflot jet. There was no security 
check or passport control. He placed 
mg in nn empty first -class compart- 
ment, shook hands, wished me good 
luck and said goodbye. I was under 
the impression that that was the end 
of him, but when the engines were 
running, my friend emerged from 
the pilots* cabin. He obviously 
wanted to make sure I didn’t get 
cold feet. He left the plane and we 
took off. 

Four hours later — wearing a 

fi.rUi r, hKff j? in/I rrnr r» p irr'i»»l_ 

LUII/41I, UUirv juj wuuiwi' 

hair coat from Harrods — I landed 
in Russia, I had not the faintest 
idea where I was in that vast country 
or what would happen to me. Kim 
seemed thinner, rather Worn, and l 
had almost failed to recognise him. 
I had never seen him in a hat before. 
The dark-blue felt he was wearing 
belonged to Guy Burgess, who had 
mddenly died the previous month. 


il and expensive to replace. He 
V e the hat out of sentiment. 

In the front of the car, next to the 
driver, sat a youngish-looking man, 
who was to be one of the few 
Russians I was to know well. He is 
probably the only person in the 
world who has a complete know- 
ledge of Kim’s work (on the Russian 
side). I knew him merely as Sergei, 
but I soon learned that he was Kim’s 
chief contact and collaborator in the 
complex machine of Russian Intel- 
ligence. Apparently he had spent 

m 1 rt v L'ai ^ l’ Vi o n ft I ! n O tHf* Xfl n V/’fT \JLf 
IHU.UJ ; vai j LiMiiu ut'jj .-.if-*-,. 

end of Kim’s activities. 

Sergei often came to see us to help 
with all our problems, trying to 
assist us in adjusting to the un- 
familiar Russian world in which we 
found ourselves. He was very 
charming, fortyish, with kind, 
twinkling brown eyes and an excel- 
lent sense of humour. His English 
was fluent, with only a slight trace of 

• T \ i r t r% 1 it r ^ htm t/*rv 
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much indeed. He would always 
treat me with a rather grave, old- 
fash ioned courtesy. He sometimes 
brought me flowers, which cost the 
earth in winter. 

On that first evening we drove 
swiftly to Kim’s flat. Sergei came 
in with us for a glass of champagne 
which Kim had ready on ice. But 
after a few moments he bade us 
discreetly farewell, leaving us alone? 
I was wildly happy. 

Kim lived under an assumed name 
in an enormous grey building in a 
grey residential suburb of Moscow. 
It was some 15 minutes by metro 
from the centre of the town. I have 
promised never to reveal his address 
or the name he goes by. From the 
rear our huge, grim block reminded 
me of the Lubianka Prison. But 
the front view' was relieved by a 
small, tree-lined square where, on 
warm days, old men played chess 
and babies sat in prams, watched 
by their babushkas. 

But inside he had done a marvel- 
lous job and, by Russian standards, 
it was amazingly spacious and com- 
fortable. There were four rooms; a 
" living-room, a study for Kim, a 
dining-room and a large bedroom 
for Kim and me — but no double 
bed : the Russians don’t believe in 
them. Later I made inquiries but 
there were none for sale. 

I had no idea then how difficult 
it was to furnish a flat in Moscow. 
When you move in to an apartment 
in Russia. >ou start from scratch, 
with nothing in the bathroom except 
a tap. Furnishing means providing 
everything from wood on the flee; 
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explained reason, a stove is always 
thrown irjT-JF^r K* m il Was a for- 
midable i, not realising how 

be had sL ja over it, I must have 
hurt his feelings those first few days 
by some of my remarks. 

For example. I said I thought we 
should get rid of a blue wicker settee 
which he had placed in a corner of 
the living-room, along with some 
plants. Only later I discovered that 
it was * rare find, which Kim was 
very proud of. On the other side of 
the living-room was a bright-green 
sofa with matching armchairs, a 

f lass coffee tabic and a large and 
ideous silver-plated electric 
samovar, sitting in solitary splendour 
on a small tabic. 

Kim explained that, for prestige 
reasons, our Russian friends insisted 
that we had to have a television 
set, which sat in his study — there 
was a huge waiting-list for them — 
but we switched it on only once that 
winter, to see the American Globe- 
trotters play the Russians, as Kim 
had never seen a basketball game 
before. He knew I adored birds and 
had already bought me three: a 
gold-coloured canary in a small 
cage by itself on a side table and, 
in one of the windows, a pair of 
blue and green budgerigars in a 
charming, hand-made cage. 

Home comforts 


J The kitchen was modern and well 
equipped. There was a washing- 
machine from Czechoslovakia, a 
vacuum-cleaner from Romania, a 
floor-waxer (unworkable) from 
Yugoslavia; only the refrigerator 
was Russian. But the washing- 
machine. which gave out a fierce 
i high-pitched hum and terrified the 
I maid, we converted into a table 
j in the kitchen. The vacuum- 
• cleaner — something we could never 
j afford in Beirut — v\ as a godsend, 
i cleaning our many Oriental rugs. 

It had taken Kim months, and 
. several thousands of roubles, to 
furnish the flat. Sergei had driven 
him all round the city, showing him 
dozens of apartments, but he had 
eventually settled on this older, pre- 
Stalin building, as it seemed more 
solid and reassuring than the rather 
flimsy, prefabricated blocks which 
were springing up everywhere in the 
suburbs. Knowing my musical 
background, our friends had even 
offered us a*giand piano, but Kim 
had turned it down for the simple 
reason of space. 

As I walked round the flat on 
that first night— with Kim pointing 
everything out to me like an excited 
child— I noticed piles of books 
stacked high against the walls in 
every room. There war- more than 
4 .000 volumes, which Hurray >*'1. 


uuu as many as possioic. we 
scoured, every , ^siblc furniture 
shop in town. / y bookcases 
vvith sliding gL o jrs appeared 
in many shops. In one day wo 
bought nine, and arranged them in 
all four rooms. 

Waking in my narrow bed, on my 
first morning in Moscow, I was 
immediately aware that there was a 
third person in the flat. I could hear 
a firm, authoritative tread, and the 
scrape of furniture in the living- 
room. Whoever it was clearly did 
not care whether we slept or woke. 

' Who on earth h it ? * I whispered 
to Kim, 4 It's Zena, the housekeeper/ 
he said. She was to become my first 
headache in Russia, 

The boss 

Zena was a tough, smalt, henna* 
haired woman in her early thirties, 
attractive in a rather coarse way. 
She was to be an intimate pari of 
our life from around eight in the 
morning until four in the'afternoon. 
She had been looking after Kim for 
several weeks and had already taken 
over the household in her own 
fashion. She obviously resented 
me. She made it only too clear that 
she did not welcome any alteration 
in her domestic routine. She was the 
boss. If I decided the rtigs and floors 
should be cleaned and polished and 
she disagreed, she would sometimes 
spend an hour or so sulking in our 
living-room in true Slavic fashion, 
chain-smoking our cigarettes and 
doing nothing. 

I did not speak a word of Russian 
and Kim, at that stage, still knew 
very little, but could manage 
extremely well by writing out what 
he wanted in his small, exquisite 
script. But quite apart from the 
language barrier, she and I just did 
not get along. What irritated me 
from the firs: day was that she ate 
her midday meal with us. It wasn't ’ 
that I had any snobbish reasons for 
not wanting her there, but rather 
that [ found her presence at the table 
inhibiting. Why should that head of 
hennaed hair sit between Kim and 
me ? * Does she have to eat with us 
every day ? ’ I asked, fn Kim's silent 
reproof I saw that I had unintention- 
ally given olFence to his open-armed 
tolerance of every tovarich. 

At a first glance Kim looked spry 
enough in his new Russian clothes, 
but physically he was not in very 
good shape. The almost unbearable ' 
strain of his lasL months in Beirut 
had been followed by the ordeal 
of his mysterious escape to Russia 
—from the little he told me of 
this episode I believe he walked 
a good deal of the way. at lead at 
the start of his journey. Although 
he left Beirut in January 1963 ha 
arrived in Moscow only some 
m qnths . .. later.. ~ax- m>- ■ - *-* 
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lost months, bu! it must have fcceu 
then, probably in Moscow, tb^% 
he was ‘debriefed* — a no do^Jr 
meticulous, laborious and wide- 
ranging interrogation. 

On arriving in Moscow' he had 
been put in a smalt flat overtook* 
ing the river, in the care of a fat 
old housekeeper whose main 
object, he told me, was to see 
how much food she could make 
him qlt. Sh* was constantly 
scoldiift him and cooking enough 
food for four people. He spent 
a good deal of time in confer- 
ences with Russian Intelligence 
officers, but when he was free he 
roamed the city on foot, getting 
to know it. exploring the layout 
of its pattern of streets in the 
way he loved to do with a new 
city. He wax, I used to reflect, 
like a fictional secret agent, walk- 
ing everywhere and remember- 
ing' “ everything he ww. He had 
a phenomenal memory and a 
remarkable sense of direction. 

For reason* of their own, 
which I could not quite under- 
stand, the Rician* kept us under 
very strict control. Guy Burgess, 
the man who had from early 
manhood shared most closely 
Kim’s great clandestine love- 
affair with Russia, had died in 
a Moscow hospital that August 
— some six weeks before I 
arrived. Donald Maclean at- 
tended the funeral and delivered 
a brief oration. A brass hand 

played the Internationale . Kim 
told me that he was not per- 
mitted to go, but l later found 
out that he saw Burgess very 
briefly, as he lay dying in 
hospital, 

Kim never complained of this 
rigid discipline, but I suspect there 
were few things in life he would 
have liked more than a long, 
intimate* allusive dialogue with 
Burgess—like old times. It might 
even have kept Burgess alive a little 
longer. t 

Burgess legacy I 

Burgess left his books ana 
clothes to Kim but the rest of his 
possessions were to be divided be- 
tween ourselves and the Macleans. 
Kim had already taken a charming 
little dressing-table that had be- 
longed to Burgess’s mother, and a 
portative organ, a medieval instru- 
ment with a narrow, limited key- 
board. used in processions, on 
which Cruy used to bang out his 
favourSe Cambridge rowing song*. 
It novf stood in a corner of our 
Moscow flat, but I could barely get 
a moan out of it. It was brokemand 
I could never find anyone to mend 
it. 



on all the events that had happened l 
during those eight long months 
apart. He wanted to know in great 
detail about all his children and 
the difficulties I bad encountered. 
But he said very little about him- 
seLf, except for his first impressions 
of Moscow, his difficulties and ex* 
periences in finding and furnishing 
one flat, which he described in his 
usual, very amusing way. Looking 
back on those early days I now 
realise that he told me very little 
of his owu far more dramatic 
experiences since leaving Beirut. 

Meeting him then io Moscow^, 
after so many months of separa-1 
tion, I found to my great relief that|| 
it was not so very different from” 
meeting him in Beirut ^ficr one »/ 
our long separations. He was ihe 
same lovable, completely charm- 
ing, sentimental man I adored. 
There was rto question or doubt at 
all that this feeling was completely 
mutual. However, a tiny strip of 
loo - man’s - land had already 
appeared between us which had not 
oeen there before. 

Almost the first serious thing w* 
did in my early days in Moscow 
was to sit down together and put 
on paper a detailed account of my 
experiences with the British and 
American security authorities in 
the months that I was alone. I 
guessed this was information Kim’s 
Russian friends wanted. I went 
over every detail I could think of 
in several long sessions. 
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These interrogations began to 
take the form of a grilling, with 
Kim getting me to repeat the same 
things over and over again. This 
went on for several day*; and I 
was becoming extremely bored with 
the whole thing. Kim was patient, 
but unusually stubborn and insis- 
tent. It was only then that I con- 
fessed that I had had to take the 
British fuiiv into my confidence and 
how, from photographs provided by 
Y’s chief, I had identified his 
mysterious Russian friend who had 
called on me that early May morn- 
ing in Beirut. 

That was perhaps the biggest 
mistake I made. But, as far as I 
was concerned, I had never kept 
anything from Kim. and therefore 
saw no reason to do so now. My 
error was human, but I felt that 
Kim was angry. Thanks to me, his 
wife, the Russians had lost a valu- 
able agent. * What a pity! * be said. 

“ He was one of my greatest friends 
and our best man in the area. His 
career is finished.’ The birrier be- 
tween us widened. 

I I also reported to him what the 
British Intelligence chief had said 
to me in London at our meeting in 
Y’s apartment — that he had 
definitely known for te^en years 
that Kim was working without pay 
for the Russians. Ibis seemed to 
tercst ipia^ctemclv, H« rrud* m» 
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Party, nor did 1 
Ju v 'f any ^desire to become one. I 
don't suppose they would have 
1 accepted me, even if I had begged 
I tiiem. 

I - GradtiflJIv hut inmlv 1 wn 
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this disclosure seemed to distt^J I 
[him deeply, perhaps because it %. * * 

■»n entirety new light on his rch* 
lions with the British. 

If the British — or some of them 
—had known about his Russian 
connections all along, he was the ■ 
one who had been fooled. He 
thought he was spying on them, but 
they were keeping an eye on him 
— trying to use him against the 

DllCCi<£f hit 1-nmt'iPli* it 
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If tbisJWere true, much of what he 
passed* on to Soviet Intelligence 
would-be valueless. Finally he said 
quietly, but with more than a touch 
of pride; * I've been working for 
the Russians for shitty years, not 
just for seven years.* 

Several days later, after all our 
long talks together, I asked him i 
S traight leading question ; * Wbat is 
more important in your life, me 
and'thc children or the Communist 
Party?* He answered firmly and 
without a moment^ hesitation; 
The party, of course.’* 


Dedicated 

l This made me feel rather foolish. 
I was sorry I had asked the ques- 
tion. I had never met a truly 
dedicated Communist before. Kim 
very rarely mentioned his political 
convictions and l had always 
thought we shared the same views. 
Our conversation from day to day 
was much 'as it had been in Beirut, 
concerned with the diverting trivia 
of daily life. On ideological ques- 
tions he gave nothing away. 

Much later l said to him: ‘You 
should have married a Communist, 
* dedicated Communist, nobody 
else.* 

4 You are absolutely right, 1 he 
replied. 

These conversations could not 
fail to steer our personal relation^ 
linto entirely new channels. I bad 
(always felt that one of the most 
precious things which bound us 
together was that we had no 
iccrets from each other, but i could 
no longer cherish this illusion. ( 
bad to adjust myself to the new 
situation because I sensed it would 
never be different. I quickly realised 
that I would never know the com- 
plete truth about Kim's secret life. 
The exact nature of his work, the 
circumstances of his departure 
from Beirut, much of the last 30 
years of his life — these would foi 
ever remain a mystery. 

t 

■ nuy l|L,CI 

the ComAunist 


i 


•mi uau trustee implicitly, a man 
from whom l had withheld nothing, 
was in fact a master of deception. 

It is hard for me jo put into 
v-ords just how painful and bewil- 
dering this discovery was. But at 
that early stage I refused to be 
defeated by it; somehow I felt th' 
problem could bt licked. The wall 
which was growing up between us 
could yet be scaled.^,^— - 

® Copyright E tenner PhUhv! Patrick 
Seale 1967. 
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JanuaFj^ 7963, Haror<rj»M»n If'Jiofx 
hilby, known to alPas “Kim,” sT 
disappeared from Beirut, where, *[ 
he was working as a correspondent! 
of two British weeklies, The Observerj 
and The Economist. Soon afterward, 

Edward Heath, then the Government 
spokesman, announced in answer toj 
a question in the House of Commons' 
that Kim had skipped to the Soviet 
Union, He added that, contrary to 
what his fellow spokesman Harold 
Macmillan had said in 1955, Kim was 
indeed the "third man" who had 
tipped off his fellow traitors Donald 
Maclean and Guy Burgess in 1951, 
enabling them, too, to defect to 
Russia. 

It was only about a year ago that 
bits and pieces of evidence began to 
add up- The dean escape of still 
another traitor, George Blake, from 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison in London 
in 1966 had been a pointer, Eleanor 
Philby, Kim's last wife in the West 
was now separated from him and 
ready to talk. It looked as if we 
had underrated his importance as a 
double agent. The Sunday Times of! 

London started a worldwide investi- 
gation and hired me as consultant. 

Our report has appeared over the last 
month and has startled many people 
in the United States as well as Britain, 

To judge from Foreign Secretary 
George Brown's antics at the Savoy 
Hotel on Nov. 1, it has startled him. 

So it's worth saying — contrary to 
Mr. Brown's assertion then to The 
Sunday Times’ publisher and other 
diners that the report "helped the 
I Russians’^that it contained nothing 
, which the^Communists did not know 
already, though it probably had the 
salutary effect of showing them, that 
we knew fiiuie aUBut their sud version 
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t jl? i, Russia in 1963, Britain's upper-crust 
1 1 agent H. A. Philby lived one of (lie most 


successful- 
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-and treacherous — lies in ali 
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GE QFFREY McDERMOTT ^p«nt 27 
ytarc in live British Diplomatic ieivici. 
He dvuaLJtlii£i *>n foreign e gjirv m 


than th gy ^suspe cted. On the other 
hand, it told the public in Ine west, 
who are not babies, some serious 
facts of life which they have every 
right to know and to judge them- 
selves. Of course, the authorities 
would have preferred to continue to 
Jive a quiet life with those facts under 
the carpet, where they had lain for 
so long. 

My F oreign p ffice duti es in th e 



nineteen-fifties and early sixties had 
placed me fairly and squarely in the 
midd kfr&f i h c - ^V nglo-American intelli- 
gence community. . For some years 
I chaired the Joint Intelligence Com* 


irkSi^k 
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of our intelligence departments. Sir 
Patrick Dean, now British Ambassador 
in Washington, was my immediate! 
boss. Representatives of the C.I.A. • 
sat in on our meetings, and in return! 

the representative of the British j 
Secret Intelligence Service, otherwise 
called MI6, was right in on* the 
American intelligence setup in Wash- 
ington. Philby had been that man 
from 1949 to 1951. In 3956, I became 
Foreign Office adviser to the chief °4ipT 0^1 
the S.I.S., Sir Dick White. This, ai/IljlxZ 
we shall see, was another crucial 
year for Philby. 

As a result of my position I was 
lc^s bewildered than some by these 
chillin g deve lopments, r kpew from i 
^xnerienc^ tnsff deception was one c>L 
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*the ca rdinal prin ciples of espionage. ; 
Many of my best friends \5eie 5p!?s \ 
— but spies ini their own countries* 
interest f : ■ f ' 

While jthe public at large was ; 
stunned by the news, the authorities 
were clamming up* But portentous 
questions remained. Could this highly 
respected member of MI6 really have 
been a Communist agent at the same 
time? If so. for how long? What 
about security? How did he get away 
^vith it in 1951, when the C.LA. and 
the F.B.I, as well as his own service 
were hot on his trail? Finally, what 
inspired a cultivated member of the 
British upper classes to do this bru- 
tally disruptive thing? It all made 
James Bond look like a milksop and 
his exploits like small beer. 

As with all of us, Kim's parents 
and' upbringing provide some clues. 
His father, St. John Philby, a scholar 
of a top British school, Westminster, 
and of Cambridge University, as Kim 
was also, began life as a conventional 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Kim was bom in India in 1912. But 
St John became decidedly eccentric' 
as time went on. When I first met 
him in Cairo in 1946 he had become 
the personal adviser of King ibn Saud 
and a Moslem. He had been briefly 
interned in Britain during the war on 
grounds of doubtful loyalty, and lived 
by preference in Saudi Arabia. His 1 
normal-looking English wife told me 
that she was quite happy fr to put jon 
the, veil i iu I if e in the harem. 11 1^ 
heard qld St . John tell hi $ son th at* 
he must always* carry through to the 
bitter end whatever he thought right, 
Kim has certainly done that, and sur- 
passed his father in outrageousness 
into the bargain, 

I WAS at Cambridge in the early 
thirties with Philby, Maclean and 
Burgess — what a mob! — though I met 
them only when 1 was a diplomat in 
later years and then only casually. 
Looking back, I can see, with an 
effort, how the atmosphere at* the 
university ^could lead to pro-Commu- 
nism^amojg^some intellect uals. Brjt - 

ish^societt then was stuffy and con- 


servat ive. Thfr ruling Tory party was 
both pompous and ineffectfiai, 1 Uw r 
Labor party Just plain ineffectual. 
Hitler had appeared and no one was 
doing anything about him. War was 
on the way and only the Communists 
seemed really interested in averting 
it. Consequently , a good Jew inte l- 
lectual s turned to the extreme left, 
withoq ^ of cou rse, troubli ng to sge ~ 
how far real conditions in tne Soviet 
Union justified their idealistic hopes. 
Few turned toward the United States 
because, again out of ignorance, they 
tended to consider it remote from 
European affairs, brash and over-rich. 

Most of these men, having "gone 
Communist'* in greater or lesser 
degree, had the good sense to turn 
away again* but not Philby- He be- 
came not merely a Communist but 
a carefully controlled Communist in- 
telligence agent in 1933, while still 
at Cambridge, Thus, from the age of 
21, his life was wholly dedicated to 
two things: passing on to his Moscow 
masters as much valuable information 
as possible about Britain and the 
United States, and deceiving his 
friends and colleagues in doing so. 

1# ic Hiffi/'nlt trt Cfl v/ oauo Kim 

** JST kV w.p+«V’«a W V f Mfll 

more pleasure. 

In ot^erwords. for 30 long years, 
Philby livecl a lie every n tbrrrerrt fr f 
the da^ and nigftTT^ He mar-. 
ried four Wives; he produced 
five children; he had plenty of 
mistresses; he drank like a 
fish. He was handsome, soci- 
ally easy. The only outward; 
sign of strain was a stam- 
mer, which varied in intensity 
and which some girls found 
attractive. In all this career 
of duplicity, he slipped only 
three times, and in different 
ways he got away with it each , 
time. J 

P ! 

XhILBY'S first assignment 
after Cambridge was, typical- 
ly, to appear to be a pro-Nazi. 

He went into journalism and, ; 
like many British enthusiasts, 
rushed off to cover the Civil 
War ifl Spain^ but yith g di f- 
ference from most of nis 






DONALD MACLEAN — He, Burgess and 
Philby were all together at Cambridge 
in the early thirties before going to work 
for Moscow — in the British Gcfatrnmefit 









friends-T-forht we nt to the 
Franco side for TUiT London 
Times and earned a Fascist 
decora tionkfor his devotion to 
duty. ThiJ was no mean be- 
ginning fpr a young double 
agent. 

Lik a, Maclea n and k Burges^ 
Philby found no difficulty in 

avoidi ng the ^ caH-up„ A Jo£ 
could be done througn mriu- 
ential friends in those days. 
He had a spell with the British 
Expeditionary Force in France 
as The Times war correspond- 
ent, and returned to Britain in 
1940 with the remnants of 
that force. Now the big stuff 
really began. 

The Soviet Secret Service 
alread y had ihfc ir a gent in tfeft 
British Diplomatic Service in 
the shajge of Maclea n He wa s 
coming affthg "well, Burgess 
was buzzing about around the 
edges of the B,B,C. (where 
he was able to influence the 
content of a series of news 
commentaries) and the F.O. 
(Foreign Office), What better 
than to plant their ablest man 

nf all PKilKu at uppu /'An. 
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ter — in the British Secret In- 
telligence Service itself. 

That service had existed for 
some time, but in a highly 
amateurish way. Its heads 
were by tradition retired mem- 
bers of the fighting forces, of 
less than the highest caliber. 
(This tradition has, thank God, 
been discontinued over the 
last 10 years.) Its members 
were recruited in the “old boy 
net,” The head of the service 
at the time was a retired ma- 
jor general who was a mem- 
ber of White's, one of the most 
Old-World clubs in London’s 
Old-World St. James's, He and 
one Or two other close cronies 
would discuss possible re- 
cruits over the claret, port and 
cigars. They all agreed that, 
provided a man came from a 
good family, school and uni- 
versity l«e themselves, he was 
to be trusted. Not so the lesser 
breeds. F And you couldn't be 
quite sure of the clever ones. 

Consequently, not all the re- 
cruits in those days y e re as^ 
brighf^a^Ttfey might have 


been. . Philby was of J:he rights 
social background, presenta^ 
ble, highly intelligent but not 
a long-haired chap. He liked 
his drink and knew how to 
hold it. He admitted to the 

( youthful follies of having been 
both a Nazi and a Communist 
sympathizer. Of course, he 

I sald, those days were over. So 
the youthful excesses were 
laughed off and it was reck- 
oned to his credit that he had 
come clean about them. Secu- 
: rity was considered a bit of a 
bind anyway while there were 
urgent clandestine matters to 
be done. Kim was welcomed 
with open arms. 


UK flourished. As soon a; 
the Soviet Union became our 
ally in June, 1941, matter? 
were even easier for him than 
before. He took a hand in 
organizing the Special Oper- 
ations Executive (S.O.E,) 
branch of the S.I.S., a lot of 
swashbuckling amateurs who 
went around blowing things 
up and helping to organize re- 
sistance movements in Europe. 
He collaborated in setting up 
the American Office of Stra- 
tegic Services under the well- 
named Gen. “Wild Bill” Dono- 
van. This developed after the 
war into the mighty Central 
Intell ^ermr-A^ency. inus he 

was in on the groung floor of 
not only TR^BritishTrtrr aisb 
the American espionage organ- 
ization. 

When the United States 
came into the war, all was 
apparently sweetness and light 
between the Western and East- 
ern Allies in the anti-Hitler 
coalition. But it did not take 
the Soviet Government long 
to judge, correctly, that its 
most dangerous enemies in the 
long run would be its Allies 
of the moment, the Americans, 
Philby had a particular dislike 
of American power and mate- 
rial success, and he was de- 
lighted to be told by Moscow 
to step up his spying on them. 
Then, by a combination of 
luck inside the S.I,S »and judg - 
menf^gy 1 rirtlby. the ^perfect 


°Pflwrtunit£ for h)S doub le 
game was afforded him: The 
British on their side realized 
that they were in for a long 
tussle with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In 1944 they set up 
a powerful counterespionage 
section to keep a sharp eye on 

Ihfnr r.nmmnnict A Hi Aft Yrtii 
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can guess who was appointed 
head of it. 


,HILBY now had it really 
made. As head of this depart- 
ment it was his duty to see 
all the vital intelligence he 
could, whether from British, 
American or other sources. 
Any interceptions of Soviet in- 

1 ^IIUamaa %trnr«!k kie* kiipinacc 
temgeuvt; iiij k/wouiv 


too, and he was responsible 
for countering all clandestine 
operations or subversion at- 
tempts by the Communists. 
Since he was. unknown to his 
British employers and Amer- 
ican friends, involved in some 
of these in his dual role, the 
central power for evil which 
he wielded was enormous. 


Added to this, he of course 
knew the organization of both 
the British and American 
secret services in detail and 
V coq ld betray it to th e P/ - r, G ians 

as it developed from day to 
day. so unds 

bad to be true* It was^- 
almost. 


Philby’s first slip occurred 
in August, 1945, over what is 
known as the Volkov case. A 
Russian using that name got 
in touch with the British Em- 
bassy in Turkey and offered 
to defect. He undertook to 
bring with him a lot of invalu- 
able information on the or- 
ganization of the Soviet Secret 
Services and in particular on 
its agents in British Govern- 
mental departments. The case 
was referred to Philby as head 
of the counterespionage de- 
partment, and he was warned 
of a time limit which the Rus- 
sian had set. Clearly Volkov 
was a threat to him and his 
network. He therefore took 

action, oL a leisurely pace, 

behin d the sc ene s^ 1 " t he 



I 




'time fte arrive d jjn Turkey, 
Volkov was no longei7~ru Use 
a polite jyord, available. In 

9 a Via fti a jA k&an n.. m/V 

• iiv wnu wck junvf tw 

feet first An a Soviet military 


aircraft. It struck a colleague 
of Phiiby** at the time that 
either he had been highly in- 
competent, which was not his 
habit, or that he had been up 
to a double game. 


But his colleague assumed 
that MI5, the Security Service, 
jwhich corresponds roughly to 
«he F.B.I.. would he onto that 

point. They were, but not 
with much force. No conclu- 
sive evidence came to light. 
Phiiby got the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The C.I.A, was set up in 

1947, and Phiiby along with 

his British colleagues were re- 
garded as elder brothers who 
had helped to advise on its 
organization. But before go- 
ing to Washington to com- 
pound his treacheries, Phiiby 
went in 1946 to be near the 
land of his masters. He took 
over the highly important 
Istanbul station, from where 
it wa s- his duty to operate not 
only into the Soviet Thjluji uh t 


ir.LiV the Cornu*; uni st Balkans. 

Mo (rpuiuVwTT-rni 

ere nyru, 

but not quite in 

iJio way has 

ho, a: office in 

Lon dan ut- 

ton u oil. All this 

; time hi., col- 

league Maclean 

v/ns -vy; *g 


away most effectively on .o 
Unitor Stales atomic ficcrd* 
froir\ ft is pcs; a. tho British 
Embassy in V/uA'hngton. 

" By October, I £49, Phiiby, 
ihoii ;h siiU on ) y 3 7, wo s roa dy 
lor the top pb in the field — 
by both Western nr.d Commu- 
nist estimation- — -the Wesiii ny- 
lon station. Hi; re he* was in 
the most intimate daily con- 

I iact with the C.I.A, and iho 
a.£,L Vac Volkov case was 
forgot zcn. He was regarded 
by the A re c rice n s as: a b ou i 

the ablest British operator, 
and relations between the 
clandettka organisations were 
perhaps aoicr than jhey had 
ever rrcrfrr — * 


t h 


,'Jlf.VEN the abject failure of 
a joint CXA.-SJ.S. operation 
in Albania did not shake* hss 
position. In the spring of 
ifhiO. after what was consid- 


ered due preparation, we in- 
filtrated well-armed bands into 
Albania which, according to 
oar intelligence, was about 
ready to throw off the Soviet 
yoke. Success there might 
have had Jar-reaching conse- 
quences in stimulating unrest 
throughout Eastern Europe. 
But there was no question of 
success. It was a fiasco. The 
infiltrators were methodically 
met and slaughtered. About 
o j par cent cl '.he force of 
390 struggled back into Greece. 
The C.I.A. man who organized 
the operation with Phiiby has 
no doubt now that treachery 
was at work, and that the 
treacherv was philbv’s. But 
once again it could not be 
pinned on him. „ t 
Phi Iby'^T" hCUT '*! slhfAip 7?n- 


i.*:hed his gri-al <kiy ^_ aw 
th'mbft ine VA a. la: 

Vi’iiiJ, Hi i't scr.ac, forccti i ; a 
by hi a irauor coheag;;*.:s M-c- 
.vaa and Burgess, a»urgv. : .j 
was a grubby homosexual 
who, amazingly, was ap- 
pointed vO a good post .ji ti.c 
British Embassy ir. Washing- 
ton wh.cn Phiiby was there. 
He soon drew unfavorable 
at tent ion to himself by hA 
stupid behavior. Phiiby re* 
ra.ma.ed friendly v/hh him. in 
spite of this and of the fee. 
that he was not even an effi- 
cient Communist spy. He was 
soon sent back to London by 


the Embassy. 

Mac lean was another kettle 
of fish. He had procured in- 
valuable atomic information 
for his Moscow masters, buz 
he cracked under the strain of 
his double life. Ir. Cairo and 
Inter in London his days and 
nights were a whirl of drunk* 
en ness, vi ole nee, horn osex u al- 
ity, and so on. MI5 began to 
keep an eye on him though, 
astonishingly, he had been 
eLvcr. __ an .j' jVportunt pos* L* 
the F.Ch _ _ <. . .. ■ » . 


The time came, in Xay 4 
1S5I. wlW.l Trtbsii .wo*rrf:rSSS 
that Britain was no longer a 
healthy place for them. They 
were tipped off by the “third \ 
mar." and left at a moment’s 
notice for the Soviet Union. 

That third man was Phiiby 
Os was he? 

*fhe C.I.A. and F.B.I. ha a 
r.o doubts about it. MI5 was 
practically certain. But his 
own service, MT6, reacted dif- 
ferently. Dammit, the feller's 
a gentleman, one of us, was 

the altitude (it overlooked the 
fact that Maclean and Burgess 
came into the same category). 

Then there was no love lost 
ba.werr. 5 and C. rather as is 

I the ease sometimes between 
.he C.I.A. and the F.B.I, More, 
there was strong anti-Amer- 
ican feeling in MIo, based 
mainly on envy of the tre- 
m on doe si v increasing newer 
of the C.I.A. Some MIS men 
pointed out irrekvanrly mat 
the United States was r.o: 
blameless in the matter o: 

,v;n wn ; og fra rto rs, Pi a a iiv. 

Phiiby's defenders asserted 
that he was a victim of Me- 
Cort!:|yr^ 

Phiib y » wa^ recalled . from 
Washington and in t erroga tea 
Lv his service and MI5. His 
tactics were to si; light ar.cl 
keep mum. A frier.d of mine 
who knew him well said that 
he almost drove his interro- 
gators up the wall by his ob- 
stinate silence. This 
friend, who kept in touch with 
him right up to, his defection, 
said tnat until Philby's own 
confession at the end of 1992 
he could not believe what 
pro ved to be the tr uth. Kc« 
commented that, wnsfe he 
liked Pljilby and ad mired hj s 
professional skill he was never 
sure what made him tick. My 
friend was not alone in this. 

From my few meetings with 
him in the Middle East in the 
forties and fifties I remember 
an apparently normal member 
of the British upper class — 
amusing. g mteliiaen*- v 
looking^ He alwavs drank 

ip 
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more .than he. shoulg; so did 
a good many other people “in t 
* diplomatic circles^ 1 never 
found his stamTTftr obtrusive. 
Perhaps he was in a relaxed 
mood ofc these particular occa- 
sions, Ctke m&ny others who 
knew him far better than I 
did, I noticed absolutely noth- 
ing suspicious about him, 

T> 

AH1LBY had to be removed 
from the S.I.S., but no more 
stringent measures were taken 
against him, because the case 
was ''not proved/' This point 
was made in statements in the 
Houtfe of Commons. I was 
able to see for myself that, 
happily, close collaboration in 
the intelligence sphere be- 
tween Americans And the Brit- 
ish was resumed. 

In the twilight years that 
followed 1951, Phiiby lived, 
poorly, on odd bits of journal- 
ism or anything else that came 
his way. Most of his British 
friends remained faithful to 
him and hel ped him, as and 
when they could. He con- 
tinued to drink and wench as 
much as he could afford to. 
The charm remained. MI5 
watched him, and he watched 
them watching him. Clearly 
his Moscow masters were in 
touch with him and instructed 
him to play it quietly. He has 
since said that, chafing at the 
inaction after the days of 
splendor, he longed to finish 
it and go to Moscow. But his 
orders were to stay. 

In 1955 he got another lucky 
break. These happened so 
often in his life that we may 
well suppose there was some 
Communist-inspired manipula- 
tion behind the scenes. A 
Labor M.P., Marcus Lipton, 
stated in the House of Com- 
mons that he had firm evi- 
dence that Phiiby had indeed 
been the "third man" and he 
asked- then Foreign Secretary 
Harold Macmiiian; w'hat about 
it? Macmillan, after consult- 
ing his Ei). and S.I.S. advisers, 
replied that it was nonsense. 
Lipton claimed that he had 
his information from "a secu- _ 
rity source/ 1 which suggests 
MIS. The question here would 
seem to be: Who was fooling 
^whom? 

The £.0. evidently though 
Fthat’tfik: bellow ^fathWPEI 
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hardly jlone by* So £hey now 
gave him semiofficial DacKirig 
in getting the Middle East 
correspondent’s job' on The 
Observer and The Economist. 
Centered in Beirut, he could 
travel widely and make useful, 
to him. Communist contacts 
all over that part of the world. 
Shortly after this, Sir Dick 
White became head of S.I.S. 

_ l l _i w ip i i i i j 

/\s ncdu oi mio ne naa naa 
grave suspicions of Philby's 
loyalty. He decided to make 
the most of a bad job and 
gave him some small assign- 
ments in the hope that he 
would betray himself through 
his conduct of these oper- 
ations. I became Foreign 
Office adviser to White later 
in J956. I can confirm that 

Philhv npupr trinnpH nn 
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In his spare time he seduced 
and married the American 
wife of an American journal- 
ist who was a close friend. 
His father, St. John, robust as 
ever in his 70’s, visited Beirut 
and father and son had some 
lively parties t ogether, -. How- , 
ever, the nightclubs finally 
proved too much for the old 
chap, and he died, uttering the 
memorable words: *Tm bored.” 
His son was shattered by his 
death. 

^^ET another traitor enters 
the Phiiby story at this point 
George Blake, who had doubt- 
less been under Philby’s con- 
trol in the good old days when 
he was riding high, had done 
his diabolical work as S.IJS. 
man and double agent in 
Berlin from 1954 till 1959, and 
he felt he deserved a rest. So 
did his grateful but unwitting 
head office in London and 
they sent him to M.E.C.A.S. 
(the Middle East Center for 
Arab Studies) just outside 
Beirut. Naturally, his equally 
grateful but by no means un- 
witting other head office, in 
Moscow, had ho objection at 
all to his getting together with 
his fellow traitor once more. 

It was not for long. That 
same year, a contact of Blake's 
came clean to our side and 
incriminated him. He was 
brought to London, where he 
confessed his guilt. He was 
sent to prison for 42 years, a,. 
■ recora^nCeh^^i!^ , T 1,, ?r:L t. !*j 


f 

* 


Insi4e Rris^Ofche w^s treaty 
very wellT and further interro- 
gated in a gentlemanly way. 

At last — it was by now 1962 
— he slipped up and revealed 
a piece of information (con- 
cerning one of the complex 
operations in which they were 
both involved) that pointed 
indubitably at the truth about 
Phiiby. __ ► . . 

A f fetaoTOT t riend of Fhilby's 

was jji: L to B eirut in Deeem- 
Lor, lut Vs, a vo j.TVJL VVmv 

saw the ;>i me wa* 
pw. j. even he icil ne 
ph.ve-t! it long enough, 
si uus, he sL.rc ho could 
;;o where he most wurucci to 
be. 

Phiiby c omened to his s;// . 
mcrccUi ->t*s +r*v v .ri.. •} ?. , I 

long l.sl o» ircuC-icrou? mC.. ; j 
hi.* confessed to being ihc 
“third mar.” in 1551. ALcr.‘ 
Dulles huo no doubt of this 
whzn he wrote about the mat- 
ter in 1503. Af.d this is £in- 
e rally accepted. If a ;urk.u£ 
doubt still remains it is be- 
cause Phiiby^ whole life was 
devoted to doe aonor. sa d paru 
of his confession could well 
kuve ocen oogus too. He 
might have- been protecting 
rhe real “third man” sc that 
he could continue his activ- 
ities among us. 

I been in his interro- 
gator’s place i would have folc 
strongly inclined to shp Phiiby 
a Mickey Finn and whip him 
g.': to London. Lut the Icutr | 
of the lav/ was striedy oh- j 
served. Phiiby was stlH inno- ! 
cent until proved guilty by 
due judicial process. And it 
was thought that the Lebanese 
authorities might have re- 
sented firm action o: this kind 
— which 1 very much doubt. 

I; would, of course, have beer, 
useless for rds newspapers to 
summon him back; he would 
not ha VrrWe r&d. — J 


Is i t poss ible that P hilby is 
now a triple^yen^> 





And so, taking his ^imc tq 
"the la&, arfl'SfSceiving his new ; 
wife just f as he'Tfcftl deceived 
the rest 41 them, Phiiby made 
his atTanjfcments to depart. A 
few weeft later, in January, . 
1963, he did so, by night on a 
Soviet ship. 

His son John Phiiby visited 
him in Moscow last September. : 
He reported that Kim was 
looking younger and more re-, 
faxe<^ ! 

JTx uc to form, he has removed! 

' Macl ean’s Am erican Mfi: ; 
'■* '* iind^iroin L K?m, without both- ; 

| ering to inform his legal wife, 

. - * Eleanor. This spy has come in 
frGm the cold. Or, in Kim's 1 
own words, “I have come . 
home. 1 ' 

He has been joined by his 
colleague in treachery, George 
Blake, who was easily re- . 
moved from his London prison ; 
by his Communist friends, • 
Kim holds an important posi- 
; ’ tion in theK.G.B., the Soviet , 
T Security ana Intelligence De- 
partment. Between them, they 
should have many more years 
of activity in the cause to 
which they have devoted their 
lives. 

One theory is that Phiiby is : 
now a treble agent, busily; 

, penetrating the K.G.B. in the J 
! Western cause. . It is true that] 
with Phiiby almost anything is 
possible. But this, I fear, is 
wishful thinking. Had it ever 
been a remote possibility, it 
would by now have been 
blown to pieces as a result oi ; 
speculation about it in the 
West. I believe whac Kim) 

. said straight to Eleanor when ' 
she went to see .him in Mos- ! 
cow in October, 19G3: That he' 
had dedicated himself wholly j 
to the Communist cause since] 
his student days and would! 
stick .to it rather than to his ! 
family. I believe the judgment 
, of a close friend of his who 
told me Phiiby did it from 
"idea lism," however grotesque 
that ma y seem, ^ 

*- 


Ther ejire alLt QQ.manv signs' 
of disagreement and disrupt? 
tion in the non-Communist 
world today. Men like Phiiby. 
and their agents everywhere 
vw-iil be quick to recognize any. 
weakness — human, political, 
economic — and to exploit it. 

• to the full. (•;. 

The supply of traitors un-h 
happily always seems ample; 
to meet the demand. Since. . 
the very future of humanity isj 
involved, it is up to u$ all to] 

• pcm for the lessor iP f 

macabre* PtWlby story. 2? j 





GUY BUR 

Briftstf 



SS— Right, at a ca^ 
pfomat; far right/ in 


recr 

Russia after rflis and co-conspirator 
Maclean's flight from England in 
1951. Philby first came under sus~ [ 
picion as the "third man" in that 
widely publicized episode. 






HAROLD ADRIAN PHILBY — 

* r 

Right, the man who once headed the 
counterespionage section of British 
Intelligence, in London in the early 
fifties; far right, a photo of Philby 
made by his son John this September 
in Moscow, where he now holds an ^ 
important post in Soviet Intelligence? 
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TN January, 1963, I Jftrftfd Adria n 
DP|by, k nown to all as/'kim," “ 
"fliiap j&arcd from Beirut, where 
he was working as a correspondent 
^ of two British weeklies, The Observer 
and The Economist. Soon afterward, 
Edward Heath, then the Government 
spokesman, announced in answer io 
a question in the House of Commons 
,*f that Kim had skipped to the Soviet 
Union. He added that, contrary to 
w'hat his fellow spokesman Harold 
Macmillan had said in 1955, Kim was y; 
indeed the "third man" who had 
tipped off his fellow traitors Donald 
Maclean and Guy Burgess in 195J, 
enabling them, too, to defect to 
Russia. ' ■ ’* ; 

' It was only about a year ago that: 
bits and pieces of evidence began to L 
add up. The clean escape of still j 
another traitor, George Blake, from 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison in London j;, 
in 1966 had been a pointer* Eleanor! 
Philby, Kim's last wife in the West,], 
was now separated from him and 
ready to talk. It looked as if we] 
had underrated his importance as a 
double agent. The Sunday Times of 

London started a worldwide investi- 
gation and hired me as consultant. 
Our report has appeared over the last 
month and has startled many people 
m the United States as well as Britain. 

;4 To judge from Foreign Secretary 
George Brown's antics at the Savoy. 
y : y‘. HoteI r on Nov. 1, it has startled him. 

So it’s worth saying — contrary to 
7 * Mr. Bcown’s assertion then to The 
Sunday Times 1 publisher and other 
■ > diners that the report '‘helped the' 
yi^Russians'lLthat it contained nothing’ 
which thtfjcommunists did not know^- 
already, tlough it probably had the' ' 
<'■ salutary elfect of showing jthen\ that 
Ki we knew mure about their subversion / 
"'■y/ ' " '• ■* * ■ ' . ** * • 


By GEOFFREY McDERMOTT 


.for 30 years before he skipped to 

+ r 

Russia in 1963, Britain* s upper-crust V 
agent H. A. Philby lived one oi the mos 
successful — and treacherous — lies in a 
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j / r-r . experience that dece 
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GEOFFREY ^McDERMOTT „»p,nt. 27 
ye^n in the British Diplomatic Service. 
He t^aw. on fortijn «^ti^. 


than llt^y suspected. On the^ other 
^hand, it told the public in the WesT, 
who are not babies, some serious 
facts of life which they have every 
right to know and to judge them- 
selves. Of course, the authorities 
would have preferred to continue to 
live a quiet life with those facts under 
the carpet, where they had lain for 
so long, ' T ; 1 . ..V ; ’> 

My Foreign JJff ice duties in tlie 
nineteen-fifties and early sixties had : 
placed me fairly and squally in the 
middh^’of' uie ^Anglo-American intelli- / 

gencc community. .For some years 
l chaired the Joint Intelligence Com* 

miitee, which included representatives # 
of our intelligence departments. Sir 
Patrick Dean, now British Ambassador 
in Washington, was my immediate 

boss. Representatives of the C.I.A. 

sat in on our meetings, and in return 
the representative of the British 
Secret Intelligence Service, otherwise, 
called MI6, was right in on* the 
American intelligence setup in Wash- fc 
ington. Philby had been that man 
from 1949 to 1951. In 1956, 1 became 
Foreign Office adviser to the chief of 
the S.I.S., Sir Dick White. This, as 
we ? shall see, was another crucial 

' y« ai i for Philby. ^ 6 YJ 

As a 4 result of my position I was 
^ less bewildered than some by these- /A S 
Schilling developments* I kpevy fropi x- 
exoerience that deception was one of 
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picion at the "third "man" in that * » 
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Haneys apamn ' philby — 
Right, the man who once headed the 
counterespionage section of British 
Intelligence, in London In the early 
fifties; far right, a photo of Philby 
made by his son John this September 
in Moscow, where he now holds an 
important post in Soviet Intelligence. 
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the cardinal principles of espionage. . 
Many of my besf*friends were spies 
— but spits in their own countries' 
/interest - tp : ’ tic ’ Lfi ‘ v 

^ While -public*^ at large was 
"stunned li* the news, the authorities 
were clamming up. But portentous 
questions remained. Could this highly 
respected member of MIG really have 
been a Communist agent at the same 
time? If so, for how long? What 
about security? How did he get away- 
iwith it in 1951, when the C.I.A. and 
Irhe F,BX as well as his own service 
were hot on his trail? Finally, what 
inspired a cultivated member of the - 
British upper classes to do this bru- 
tally • disruptive thing? It all made 
James Bond look like a milksop and 
his exploits like small beer. 
i'j* As with all of us, Kim's parents 
and* upbringing provide some clues. 

■ His father, St. John Philby, a scholar 
; of a top British school, Westminster, 
and of Cambridge University, as Kim 
was also, began life as a conventional 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Kim was born in India in 1912. But 
7* St* John became decidedly eccentric 
as time went on. When I first met 
him in Cairo in 1946 he had become 
the personal adviser of King Ibn Saud 
and a Moslem, He had been briefly 
interned in Britain during the war on 
grounds of doubtful loyally, and lived 
by preference in Saudi Arabia. His 
; normal-looking English wife told me 
that she was quite happy^to put on 
the veil* and live in the harem, I, 
heard o Id St. John tell his. spn t^at 
he must always** carry through to the 

L. ' i 1 . .«* ai»am t\ a ik/Mtivkf i j^rVi t 

UUU T I CJIU W HULL' VC1 ilt UlVU^n **£*1V5 

Kim has certainly done that, and sur- 
passed his father in outrageousness 
into the bargain. ■.r,.- ^ 

I WAS at Cambridge in the early 
thirties with Philby. Maclean and 
Burgess-«-what a mob! — though I met 
them only when I was a diplomat in. 
later yeurs and then only casually. 
Looking back. I can see. with an 
effort, how the atmosphere at* the 
university could lead to pro-Commu-. 
nism^among Jpnfie intellectuals, Brit-; 

- ish„ society thin was stuffy and con? 
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servatjye. Thq ruling Tory party was 
both pompous and ineffectual;' Tnc* 
Labor party just plain ineffectual. 
Hitler had appeared and no one was 
doing anything about him. War was 
on the way and only the Communists 
seemed really interested in averting 
it. Consequently, a good,/ew intel- 
lectuals turned to the e xtreme left, 
withoqL of coyrse, troubling $$£ 
how far real conditions in the Soviet 
Union justified their idealistic hopes. 
Few turned toward the United States 
because, again out of ignorance, they 
tended to consider it remote from 
European affairs, brash and over-rich. 

Most of these men, having “gone 
Communist'* in greater or lesser 
degree, had the good sense to turn 
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came not merely a Communist but , 
a carefully controlled Communist in- f 
telligence agent in 1933, while still' 
at Cambridge. Thus, from the age of ; 
' 21, his life was wholly dedicated to 
two things: passing on to his Moscow 
masters as much valuable information 
as possible about Britain and the 
United States, and deceiving his 
friends and colleagues in doing so. 
K is difficult to say which gave him 
more pleasure. 

In other words, for 30 long years, 
Philby lived a lie every iriomeuv t>f 
the dajjfand night H* mar-/"' 
ried four wives; he produced V- . 
five children; he had plenty of /• 
mistresses; he drank like a 
fish. He was handsome, soci- 
ally easy. The only outward, 
sign of strain was a "stam- 
mer, which vaned Hi intensity ! 
and which some girls found' 
attractive. In all this career 
of duplicity, he slipped only ; 
three times, and in different 
ways he got away with it each 
, time. j 


P 
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, HILBY'S first assignment 
after Cambridge was, typical- j • 
ly, to appear to be a pro-Nazi. 

He went into journalism and,^ 
like many British enthusiasts* j 
rushed off to cover the Civil 
War ip Spain*, but with 
ference " from most of his 
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Philby were all together at Cambridge 
in the ^arly thirties before going to work 
for Moscow — In the British Government. 
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ftiends-sr/or^ h^. wenf to.. thq % .- 
i .'Franco side for Th***London 
Times and earned a Fascist / ; 
^decoration jfor his devotion to*; Q 
duty- Thi^jwas no mean be-j'v 
? ginning fad a young* doublet 
agent. ■"'* * V " 

. > Like Maclean and.Burgesg, 

'* Philby found no difficulty in 

V 1 ■ ' ’ 

avoiding the -£ all-up*. A lot. 
? :^could be done through; influ* 

/ ential friends in those days* .> 
He had a spell with the British f J 5 
Expeditionary Force in France 
as The Times war correspond-. 
0 /went, and returned to Britain in 
'"4/1940 with the 1 remnants of 
that force. Now the big stuff 
really began. > * " t 
^ The Soviet Secret Service 
already. .had their agent, in the 
British Diplomatic Service in 
v the shape of Maclean He was 
■- coming along well, Burgess 
was buzzing about around the 
edges of the B.B.C. (where 
he was able to influence the 
content of a series of news 
commentaries) and the F.O.. 
(Foreign Office). What better 
than to plant their ablest man 

a? nil DUilktr tKn 

U| cuij £ liugjf, UV VliU TV* J VV + I 

ler — in the British Secret In- 
telligence Service itself. 

That service had existed for; 
some time* but in a highly' 
amateurish way. Its heads ^ 
were by tradition retired mem- 
bers of the fighting forces, of; ‘ 
less than the highest caliber-;, 
(This tradition has, thank God, 
been discontinued over the 
last IQ years,) Its member! 

were recruited in the "old boy 
net.” The head of the service 
at the time was a retired rna- * 
jor general who was a mem* 
ber of White’s, one of the most 
Old-World clubs in London's 
Old-World St. James's. He and 
one Or two other close cronies 
would, discuss possible re- 
cruits over the claret, port and 
cigars. .They all agreed that, 
provided a man came from a 
good family, school and uni- 
versity Ukf themselves, he was 
to be trusted. Not so the lesser/", 
breeds. Aid you couldn't be / 
quite sure jof the clever ones. 

Consequently, not all the re- " 
cruits in those days yvere as^ s 

bright ’"as ~ they might have ; 

' -• 
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been. ^Philby was of ..the right 
social background, presenta- ■. 
ble, highly intelligent but not 
a long-haired chap. He liked 
* his drink and knew how to 
/ hold it. He admitted to the 
youthful follies of having been 
both a Nazi and a Communist 
sympathizer. Of course, he 
said, those days were over. So 
the youthful excesses - were 
laughed off and it was reck- , 
y oned to his credit that he had 
come clean about them, Secu- * ’ 
rity was considered a bit of a 
bind anyway while there were 
, urgent clandestine matters to 
be done, Kim was welcomed 
with open arms. . ' 

TJT 

JL J.E nourished. As soon a. 
the Soviet Union became our . 
ally in June, 1941, matter* 

' were even easier for him than" 
before. He took a hand in 

organizing the Special Oper- 

■' ations Executive v (S.O.E.) 
branch of the S,t.S. P a lot of 
swashbuckling amateurs who 
went around blowing things 
Up and helping to organize re- 
sistance movements in Europe. 
He collaborated in setting up 
the American Office, of Stra- 
tegic Services under the well- 
named Gen. "Wild Bill" Dono- 
van. This developed after the f 
v war into the mighty Central ; 
Intelligence Agency. Thus he 
was in on the' ground floor of 
'♦ not only the British^but aiso 
the American espionage organ- 
ization* 

When the United States 
came into the war, all was 
apparently sweetness and light 
between the Western and East- 
ern Allies in the anti-Hitler 
coalition. But it did not take 
the Soviet Government long 
to judge, correctly, that its 
most dangerous enemies in the ■ * 
long run would be its Allies 
of the moment, the Americans. 
Philby had a particular dislike 
of American power and mate- 
rial success, and he was de- 
lighted to be told by Moscow 
to step up his spying on them. 
Then, by a combination of 
luck inside the S.I<S»and jucfg- 
menf by^rhilby. ' the perfect ; 
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opportunity for tvis .double V,.;- 
game was afforded him. The 
British on their side realized \ J: 
that they were in for a long ^ .• .. 


tussle with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In 1944 they set up 
a powerful counterespionage 
section to keep a sharp eye on 
their Communist Allies. You 
can guess who was appointed 
head of it, ' : V, * 

Philby now had. it really 
made. As bead of this depart- 
ment it was his duty to' see 
all the vital intelligence he - 
could, whether from British, v 
American or other sources. 
Any interceptions of Soviet in- 

t&] 15 cm.,"! r*j* xajorA kic kitcinPSS 

too, and he was responsible 
for countering all clandestine * 
operations or subversion at- 
tempts by the Communists, 
Since he was, unknown to his ^ 
British employers and Amer- 
ican friends, involved in some 
of thes*e in his dual role, the ' 
central power for evil which 
he wielded was enormous. 
Added to this, he of course 
knew the organization of both 
the British and American 
secret services in detail and 
1 could betray it to the Russiaps 
as it developed from day to 
day. ^ Jf^alLsounds 
bad to be true. It, was— 
almost, . 

Pbilby's first slip occurred *. 
in August, 1945, over what is 
known &$ the Volkov case, A 
Russian using that name got 
in touch with the British Em- 
bassy in Turkey and offered 
to defect. He undertook to 
bring with him a lot of invalu- 
able information on the or- 
ganization of the Soviet Secret 
Services and in particular on 
its agents in British Govern- ' 
mental departments. The case 
Was referred to Philby as head 
of the counterespionage de- ' 
partment, and he was warned . 
of a time limit which the Rus- 
sian had set. Clearly Volkov 
was a threat to him and his 
network. He therefore took 
, action, „ at^ a leisurely pace, 
behind the scenes* "’ ny “the 
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time arriypd i^n Turkey, 
Volkov was noToofer, to use V 
a polite word* available. In { A. v i^ 
fact* he b^d been removed 7 , 
feet first irfa Soviet military ,v , 
aircraft. Ttjstruck a colleague!*'* V 
of Philby** at the- time that lh- 
eithcr he had been highly in* 
"competent, which was not his _ 
habit* or that he had been up 
£ to a double game. ' 

; But his colleague assumed: -ct-n 
- that MI5, the Security Service, 
'which corresponds roughly to,:/ nr* 
fthe would be .onto that- * 

point .-They were, but not ur* 1 
with much force. ;.No conctu-d.-i. 
sive evidence came to light.. »/■/ ' 
Philby got the benefit pf the 
doubt :.■■■. V :w . f.j*-: 

The C.I.A. was set up in 
■V 1947, and Philby along with . 

*’ his British colleagues were rc- /{•//• 
. - garded as elder, brothers who 
had helped to advise on its . ., 
organization. But before 
ing to Washington to cornel 
pound his treacheries* Philby .. 
went, in 1946 to be near the 
.land of his masters. He took, r..' 
over the highly important . 
Istanbul station, from 1 where 
it was- his duty to operate not 
only into the Soviet union but , , 
into the Communis’ 'Balkans.’- -■ 
He spirit etrrfitere 
but not c ; uitc his na,.- 

head office . in- London. ' in^ ?Iv 
'-tended. AH this time his- col- [ -f'. 

. ■• league Maclean was spying:- .an 

Y-r away most effectively ‘ar. she. 

'ffi United States stiomic secrets 1 
from hss post ir* tlio *>riush 
Embassy in V. 'asking ton. 

By October. U;4b, Philby, 
though still only 37, was ready / - 
for the top job- in, tho- fielder -la- 
■by belli Western and Commit* ■ ■* 
rust estimation— the Washing*-*'-, 
ton station, Here lie’ vcu« id*. 

The most intimate daily' con*. 

( 1 acc w*:h the C.EA. and. thq^-d 
y.L.T, Tac Volkov case' was V. 
forgotten. . .Ha was regarded J.y 
by the Americans as just -abouinu* 
the ablest British? ‘operator// ; 
and . reluriajAs *• between .-.the 
clandestine drganizitioas were,* f l/ 

■ perhaps cloier than £hey had:, / 
ever tftswiT tT - «' « . Van . . n ^ 

■. IS ■ 1 '/! : /V VMM ;o 

. r . \ L 1 wa.i» ; J\X -i ■ 
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\Il1gV~X the abject failure cf 
a joint C.LA.-S.I.S. operation , 7 
in Albania diu not 'shake his . - 
position/-?' In the spring, of 
um after what was consid- 
ered duo preparation, we in- 
filtrated well-armed bands into 
Albania Which, according to y? 
our intelligence, was .about 
ready to throw off the Soviet 

yoke. Success “there 4 might 
have had L far-reaching' 1 conse- /* 
qucnccs in Simulating unrest' ’•* ~ 
throughout 4 Eastern^ Europe. 

But thc^e was no question of 
success. It Was a fin sib.' /The ■ 
infiltrators wore methodically 
met and slaughtered. About 
dO per ccr.t c 2 ihe force' of 
300 smuggled back into Greece, 

The C.I.A. man who organized 
the' operation with philby has \ 
no doubt now. that treachery ; T ? 
was : at work, 1 ' and that the "//? 
treachery/ was,: ?hilby*s.‘ ’ "But /:V : 
once aguir/';:' could not ;? be ; ■, 
pinned on him.' * ‘ Y_ '■ ' 

Pm leys next slip -up nn- 
I shed his grtul day^ „.a.s._a^ 
dcubu:' ajjenfin’ iho Wvst. 'Hu 
was, in a sortie, forced. 'into it , 
by his traitor colleagues Mac* 
lean;. and burgess.' burgess ■' 
was 1 a • grubby homosexuaJ , " . 
who, amazingly, was ap* / **• y 
pointed to* a good post "In the /'/V;* ' 
British ; Embassy * in - Wishing- 1 ;, k/ ^ , 
ton when Philby" was there. ' H r 

He;' soon' drew unfavorable'- 
atltntiori ' to. himself v by- his ■ ;; 
stupid behavior, Philby re- , - ' 
mained friendly with him : n 
0* r..iS k. r , a 0 . ^..e * 0 » 
that he was not even ur. effi- 
cier 4 t Communist spy* He was 
soon ‘sent -br/ck* to “London by- ■ 
the*. Embassy. 

Maclean was 'another kettle 
of fish. Ho had procured in- 
valuable atomic Information * 
for his Moscow' '.masters; "bu;^ -- 
he cracked 'under ‘the strain of •. 
his? double life. In Cairo and 
later in London His days* sr.c 
nights vvere 3 whirl of drunk- 

: corn css, ; violence,' homosexual- >V ■ 

Hy,* and so oh. MIO'began to { v 
keep an eye ' on J him though, / L.: . 
astonishingly; he ;;ftad beer* 
g.ven_^an .important pos; *n .7.^ 

^thc.F.drr’T-^i' ■' 
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v‘; The^ time camO;'v 
; ; 1951 . \vheh" thbse iwo*rctt!rzcc 
that Britain was no- 'longer* a 
' healthy place for then:: ril They 
were tipped off by - tho 111 third 
rnarr and loft al a;m.or,;bri;“s 
notice for the Soviet Union, 

; That third man %vas J Philby 
0 £ was he? . ■ ■ . 

Jfhe G.Z.A.- ar.d^/.BllM’hac 

no doubit about il, ; MI 3 was 
practically certain. £u; his 
own service; MIG, reacted dif- 
■, icrcntiy. Dammit, the. feller’s 
a gentleman, one of us/wask: 
:kc altitude (i: overlooked the 
fact that Maclean and Burgess 1 ' 
came info the same category). •' 
Thoia there was no love lost 
between 3 and 6, rather as is 

J the ea^e someumes between 

,uc C.i,Ai unu l„o p.3.1. *i*CnCi 
there was strong anti* Amer- 
ican feeling in MIG, based/': 
mainly on envy of the t re*/ 7 
mendousiy increasing"' power-* 
of the C.I.A. Some MIG mer, ; 
pointed out irrelevantly : iha: 
the United States was ho: , 
blameless in the ' mutter of 
spawning traitors. Finally. 

Ph ilhy's do fende rs 1 ass er to d 
that ava^ji victim of Me* 

C _, , — >■ ~fm 

m rii iy i s, n . 

Phlibv., . wo si recalled ’ fro rn v 
F / Washington and interrogated " • 
by his service ar*d MI5. v His.' • 
radios were to sit/'i ight' ar.A; v ; 
' keep mum. A friend 'of ‘mine ' 
who know him well- said -that 
he almost drove His ‘interro- 
gators up the wall by his ob- i 
stinate silence. This same 
friend, who kept in touch with 
him right up to, his defection, 
said that until Philby's own 
CGiViCSsaOn at 1**0 *o* ibvZ 

he could not behove' what 
proved >0 fee the trqJh.^.Kdu. 
commented that. wki> he 
• liked Philby and adpiired his 

professional skifl. he was never 

. sure what made him tick. My 
■ friend was not alone in this. 

From my few meetings with 
him in the Middle East in the 
forties and fifties I remember 
an apparently normal member , 
of the British upper class — 
amusing^ intelligent . ir pnod* 
■looking. He alwavs drank 
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more # than shoulg; so did 
a goodjnany other people in 
.diplomatic circles, I never, 
found his starker obtrusive. 
Perhaps he was in a relaxed j , 
; mood on these particular occa-.y 
sions, '* jLikc many others who - 
knew far better than I 
did, I noticed absolutely noth- : 
ing suspicious about him* 
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HiLBV had to be removed 
from the S.LS*, but no more 
stringent measures were taken 
against him, because the case 
was “not proved/' This point ' 
was made in statements in the * 
House of Commons. I was 
able to see for myself that,, 
happily, close collaboration in 
the intelligence sphere be- 
tween Americans and the Brit- 
ish was resumed. 

in the twilight years that 
followed 1951, Philby lived, 
poorly, on odd bits of journal- 
ism or anything else that came 
his way. Most of his British 
friends remained faithful to 
him and helped hjiruas and 
when they could. He con- ’* 
tinued to drink and wench as 
much as he could afford to. 

The charm remained. MIS 
watched him, and he watched 
them watching him. * Clearly 
his Moscow masters were in 
touch with him and instructed 
him to play it quietly. He has 
since said that, chafing at the 
inaction after the / days of 
splendor, he longed to finish 
it and go to Moscow, But his ' 
orders were to stay." 

In 1955 be got another lucky 
break. These happened so 
often in his life that we may 
welt suppose there was some 
Communist-inspired manipula- 
tion behind the scenes. A 
Labor M.P., Marcus Lipton, 
stated in the House of Com- 
mons that ho had firm evi- 
dence that Philby had indeed 
been the “third man’ 1 and he 
asked then Foreign Secretary 
Harold Macmillan: What about 
it? Macmillan, after consult* ' 
ing his F,<p, and S.LS, advisers, . 
replied ttyat it was nonsense. , 
Lipton claimed that he had 
his information from “a secu- 
rity source," which suggests* 
MI5, The question here would V . 
seem to.be:. Who was fooling V 
whom? . ' 'V ‘ /- 

The F.O. evidently thought V v 
that the poof fellow naa‘been , U 


nardly £onc by* So ^hey noyv * ; 
gave him semiofficial backing 1 
in getting the Middle East ; 
correspondent’s job on The. ' 
Observer and The Economist,/; | 
Centered in Beirut, he could < 
travel widely and make useful, ■ 
to him, Communist contacts : 
all over that part of the world. 
Shortly after this, Sir Dick 
White became head of S.LS* 

As head of MI5 he had had ’! 
grave suspicions of. Philby’s ’ 
loyalty* He decided to make 
the most of a bad job and;*/ 
gave him some small assign- 1 
ments in the hope that he 

would betray himself through 
his conduct of these oper- ■, 
ations. I became Foreign 
Office adviser to White later, 
in 1956. I can confirm that 
Philby never tripped up. 

In his spare time he seduced 
and married the American , 
wife of^an American journal- 
ist who was a close friend.'; 
His father, St, John, robust as / ; 
ever in his 70’s t visited Beirut 
and father and son had some ;; 
lively parties together* - How- 
ever, Lhe nightclubs finally ■ 
proved too much for the old 
chap, and he died, uttering the 
memorable words: ’Tm bored.” 

His son was shattered by his 
death. 

^ET another traitor enters : '.- 
the Philby story at this point.’ 
George Blake, who had doubt- 7 : 
less been under Philby’s con- , 
trol in the good old days when ( : 
he was riding high, had done “ 
his diabolical work as S.LS. • 
man and double agent in f 
Berlin from 1954 till 1959, and 
he felt he deserved a rest. So 
did his grateful but unwitting 
head office in London and 
.they sent him to M.E.C.A.S* . 
(the Middle East Center for ; 
Arab Studloi) just outftide , 
Beirut. Naturally, his equally 
grateful but by no means un- 
witting other head office, in 
Moscow, had no objection at 
all to his getting together with 
his fellow traitor once more. ’ 

It was not for long. That 
same year, a contact of Blake’s _/■ 
came clean to our side and ’ ’/, 
incriminated him* He was -!/ 
brought to London, where he ‘v ;/ 
confessed his guilt. He was 
sent to prison for 42 years, a-, 
record sentence. ^ i:-. : 


1 


Inside prison, he wps treated ; 
very well*, and further interro-* . 
gated in a gentlemanly way* 

At last — it was by now 1962 
— he slipped up and revealed 
a piece of information (con^^” 
corning one of the complex 
operations in which they were 
both involved) that pointed i'jjV l\*\ 
indubitably at the truth about ^ • 

Philby. ..... .. /V ' * # 

A pfei 7riend of Philby’s 1 ' ' 

was j£nt )q jSeirui in Decom- ...* V. ^ rj 

fcor* i $ 62 , U> itVoL/lvylv - l 

- ■ ■ V £■ ■, ' • ■ 




Iby saw the game was up; -4 
perhaps even he foil he 
played i: leng enough 1 *; 
sides, he was sure he could ? 
go where he most 'wanted to ^ iV 
be. Vi ; ; . 

Philby confessed :o his sill; 
incredulous friend. Among 
a long Lsl of treacherous ac:s 
he confessed to being the 
“third man” in. 1551b Aher. 'y h; 
Ddics hod no -doubt of this; .. 

- when he wrote about the mot- r lv;.? 

■ tor in 1963. And this is gen- ?■ ; 
erally accepted. If a lurking 
doubt still remains it is be-? ■ 
cause Philby’s whole lire was 1 
devoted :o decvuiion aud parts 
'of his confession could well 
have been bogus too. Me 
might have been protecting 
the real “third man” so that ; 

' he could continue his ac:lv- 

■ ities among us. ; ' ; ■ '.J \ . y 

k^ii ■' ■"^ 4 - ’ 

D I been in his interro-i')? 
gator's place I would have f el: f ^y; 
strongly inclined ro slip Philby -v • 
a Mickey Finn and whip him ■;«/’ 

" off to London. But the letter 
of the lav/ was strictly ob- . 
served. Philby was still inno- 
cent until proved guilty by 
clue judicial process. And k 
was the ug hi that the Lebanese 
authorities might have re- 
sented firm action 0 : this kind ' 
—which I very much doubt. * 

I; would, of course, have been 
useless for his newspapers to 
summon him back: he would 
not haVe'o'Bey^d. . *- 


Is it jsossiblQ that Philby Is 
now a triple csgess S?.. 

V)1 
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w/; And sorting to 

" ; .thc U/rrJffcT^ccivii^ hU now . 
t u wife just as hejnd deceived 
viH .the res: of. thenv Shilov made 
M'.is a;TAa5^wnt* w depart. A 
,;‘ v *.fcw Idler, in Jaranry, 

he dd so, by m^lu or. a 
Soviet shlpl •:- 
His son iohr. Philby visited 
him :.* Moscow ias; Sepienbor, 

He reported that Hire was 
.’looking younger and. more re* 

. Hi s s^ ri'.n.er jias 
VT ru e to 'Torn , he has rem oyed L 

■■ .' T-.- M a e I unrAs An eri c a r yhcj 
; \ i 4: iiniiu^Cnf bokv" 

' ' ' . * -erin *• io in fo ?n\ h is; 1 w jffc , 

: * ; m. Eleanor, Thi* spy has cunb in '• 

- : from ■ the cola. Or, in Xirr*a 
own words, "1 1 have come 
homed* '- " 

He has beer, joined ' by his 

cO; »Cii |^uc m tre e v . i e * \ < Gwv-^e 

Sbfto, who was.- easily re- , 
yl* moved from his London prison .; 
by ; his Com.mu ras : ; Fionas, V 
Kim holds an importer.; posi-:- 
' -y 1 tion ir. ihe.lCC;ii,;- ihc Soviet 
,;fi; Security and mt-liigerce Cc- •, 
.' partrront. Between them, they 
sneu. c. nave *• »*» a y more y c ^ * s 
? of activity in the cause to 
•’ which they have devoted th.eir 
• ■ iives, * 1 ‘ ' 

One theory is that Phil by is 
now a treble agent, busily s 
penetrating the K.G.B. in the 
Western cause, It is true that. • 
with Philby Lines: anything is 

VM-1* ■> 

VJV>>3. S*»fc **»•&, * * ^ ' I *•* ' 

,h wishful thinking. Hod ;: ever' 
been v remote possibility, it 
would by now have been' .- 
blown .to pieces as b result of f ■ 

speculation aocu. • v * ■* * -•■*e 

West. I oe.icvo vrnct --**m 

said straight to Eleanor v,*her. 
ihe war.: to see .him in Mos- 
cow in Gctoce:, liioC* .^e 
r,av ccCiCutcc v^.cm/ 

to the 'wOrjir// n* £ t cause s . rc c 
his sLuder.t days arc would 
stick to :t rather than to -his 
fan My. I believe the' judgment* 

, o: a close tr:eud of -his v/ho 


‘ V;teri£.rej^U 00 r- u X(5v-- s J 
of disagreement and --disrop-* J 
;lon in the nor.-Co mm unis t yl 
world today. Men like Philby t 
and their agents everywhere 1 
will be quick to recognize any. .. 
weakness — miner, 
economic — a ltd to cxjpim: .t 
to |JW ft.**. 

The supply of :. H 3 i:ors an- 
happily always seems ample 
loomed the demand. Since' 

me very future o* i^ r 

■? involved, it is up to, us all toy 
ponder^ the lessoup^Af — ;no 
n*.aca'5r<n > 5n‘by s;ory. ^ ■- •. * > . 

’ h/C ; . /; * 
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told no Philby did ii from 
‘idooysm,” hovrev 


wever.grotc^ur.e- 
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IT IS WITH RELUCTANCE 


1 u v » .1 

t'Twe^ommcnf’oti^Mr; 



;o;Y )yif'^S' responsible for its conduct. : We believe that This par*/, 
. i: si." ""• ••* '+ti\ ticular reference was to thePhilby affair ;-w.p v< i : 

'•'■>>: ' .•'■''Li!'!' The Sunday Times has been entirely ODen about. this .. 1 


ji « ! The Sunday Times has been entirely open about . this, r, 
‘4, 'both with its readers and with the Foreign Office. At 
the end of our inquiries into the'Philby conspiracy in 
September, we made indirect ; contact with Philby in 
-Moscow; we published a picture.'' ‘Philby also indicated 


' : i !s’.thcn that he might provide "unspecified autobiographic, * 
M - V' : material. ,,We have not ; seen this to judge whether it : 
■>'- £i“. should be acceoted'or reiected. whether it mivht be a ; 1 


l 
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preiu- 

■ •4i"h5 «c' 'j:.i' weekend Philby. made his offer firm. We kept the Foreign: 

. i p A’ Office informed. Our attitude < is that we nave no inten-j 

U^ tion °* awarding treason; but that no newspaper should 
' refuse to look at information from whatever source.' The 
. " V'-i- ''V Sunday Times’s own narrative on ..Philby, .it must-be, 
: stressed, was quite independent of Philby,' Moscow, orl 

v> ■ I" any Communist source. It has now been concluded and! 
■M'-"'' we would not reopen it without full regard for thef 
). national interest. : • , 1 , 7 .%.■ 1 

: ; v>l.'i Our two essential guidelines were: and-, remain that! 

,Ur(|vi : the Philby story was: legitimate i news to the British! 
14. ‘ a-i - people about the conduct of their affairs, and that our : 
f.'ll-: ' “ ■ *' ' ' 


- J ji ,,'f t . own series told -the Russians nothing they: had not. 
C^ Vr;;! 1 ! ;learned years ago from Philby himself. The ‘‘.very great 
•TSiTOSV •: r 'disservice to the country 'Vwas by ■Philby*' and by ’those 

■V- : jf ;! ^rr who protected him. t ". . litff '.fbM 
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Macleans are very keen to ^ieet you 
and have invited us >-■ er/ 1 
looked forward to the\ *t with 
enormous curiosity, fts I ha^ already 
begun to grasp how restricted our 
life was going to be: in 10 days I 
-had spoken to no one other than 
. Kini, Sergei and — with a few nyeis 
and sign language— to Zena the 
housekeeper. At last I was to meet 
the couple whose situation most 
closely resembled our own. 

The Macleans— another Anglo- 
American couple — had defected to 
Russia in dramatic circumstances, 
but they had a 1 0-years start. 
Naturally, 1 was extremely curious 
to know how they Jived and how they 
had adjusted to the complexities of 
Russian society. They surely knew 
the ropes and I was eager to learn 
.all 1 could from them. 

Kim had been kept under such 
ftrict control that he had met the 
Macleans only a couple of weeks 
before my arrival. He had known 
Donald as a young man but had seen 
little of him during his later Foreign 
Oflice career. There was no comrade - 
chip between them, such as had 
bound Kini to Burgess: and little 
human sympathy or attraction. What 
they had in common was their dedi- 
cated work for the Russians. Kim 
had not met Melinda before arriving 
In Moscow. 

That evening they gave me a warm 
welcome. Apart ‘from occasional 
visits from relatives, I was the first 
person from the Western world they 
had met in a long while with whom 
they could speak freely. I faced a 
barrage of questions; they wanted 
to know r what was happening in 
London and New York, where I had 
*o recently been, which of our 
mutual friends I had seen, what 
• everyone was doing and thinking out 
there in the West. 

Touch of envy 

Undoubtedly* they would have 
greatly liked to take a look for them- 
•elves. Unlike myself, Melinda had 
allowed her American passport to 
expire many years before and she 
could go no farther west than Prague ; 
without taking a risk. Already, on 
our first meeting, I detected a touch 
of the envy with which these 1 
expatriates regarded me; I could 
come and go as I chose ; my passport * 
was still valid. Most of all, I was 
•till an American. 

After dinner we settled down to a 
hand of bridge, and this was the 
. pattern of many future meetings. 
Twice or three times a week, we 
would dine, play bridge and gossip. 

If the building in which we lived was 
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mistakable flavour of London SVT. 
But the chint^s were rather 4 
and foreign furnishings were ah./ 
to replace. 

Apart from the drawing-room, 
which was larger and more ambitious 
than ours, the family was crammed 
into two small bedrooms: one for 
their daughter who was then 12; 
another for the two boys Fergie and 
Donald. 18 and 20; while Donald 
and Melinda slept on sofas in the 
drawing-room. 

The girl, Mimsey, was born after 
her faLher defected, and went to 
Russia as an infant; she spoke 
Russian like a native and struck Kim 
and me as being unusually spoiled 
and terribly rude to her mother. The 
older boy attended Moscof 
University, and his brother fa 
technical instiiute. None of iti 
children looked Russian, perhaps be- 
cause they dressed themselves from 
parcels of clothes which Melinda's 
mother and sister constantly sent 
from America and England. 

So conceited 

Altogether it was not a very happy 
household. and J I sometimes 
wondered why Melinda, who had 
clearly been close to divorcing 
Donald a number of times, had 
chosen to join him in Moscow. She 
may have shared his convictions and 
been an accomplice of his espionage, 
but she seemed to yearn for the 
luxuries of Western capitalism — 
from which she was not wholly cut off, 
thanks to her mothcris packages. 

Donald was an enormous man, 
almost tin foot six. in his middle 
* fifties, undoubtedly intelligent, but 
with an unappealing conceit. From 
our first meeting, I did not fed we 
would ever become close friends. His 
wife was a short, plumpish brunette, 
not unattractive, extremely nervous 
and highly strung, with an annoying \ 
habit of repeating herself. On that 
first evening it was quite obvious that 
no love was lost between them. She 
was amusing in her way and some- 
one new to talk to. 

We left their bouse late that cven- 
- ing feeling quite sorry for her. but 
they seemed to know a good many 
people, were both working, and their 
social life seemed relatively glamor- 
ous to me, I wondered when we, too, 
would be allowed the freedom to 
make friends. , 

In a seme the Macleans had long | 
ago served their period of exile. I 
learned that before being allowed to 
come to Moscow, they had been 
kept on ice for . two years at 
Kuybyshev, a fast-growing indus- 
trial city on the Volga. Burgess and 
Maclean arrived in the Soviet Union 
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daily temperature, takings and 
monastic diet. * Now the Maclei 
were no longer new*. They had b«u 
teen by the Western Press and their 
. movement! were necessarily freer 
than ours could be. 

Although Donald was never very 
articulate he would occasionally 
loosen up over a bottle of wine and 
reminisce with Kim over the ‘good 
, old days.* They would sit around. 

, swapping stale anecdotes about thnr 
past and laughing at how they had 
fooled everyone, 4 If they hadn't 
. caught up with Kim, you’d be Lady 
Philby by now/ Donald once said to 
me. I think he must have realised 
from my expression how distasteful 
1 I found that sort of talk. Other 
evenings, in moments of nostalgia. 

. Donald and Melinda would talk of 
the good times they would have in 
/Italy and Paris ’when the Revolu- 
I lion comes. 1 I found this world of 
I fantasy pathetic and slightly un- 
1 nerving, 

During this period Kim never 
went out to work except for a rare 
meeting with Sergei, and. th© boys, 
presumably at their office. Most of 
the work was done at home. He did 
quite a lot of typing in tho study and 
tatked at length with~his Russian 
Visitors. After years in British Intel- 
ligence. Kim knew a great deal about 
its methods, operations and men. I 
realised that rival Intelligence 
agencies spend much of their time 
attacking each other, seeking to pene- 
trate each other’s organisations and 
"'turn* each other’s agents. It may 
be assumed that Kim is advising the 
Russians along these lines. He must 
be enormously useful, with hi* 
prodigious memory. For the Rus- 
sians must be like a reference- 
book, as valuable, say, as a 
Baedeker to a traveller in Europe. 

I once heard Sergei say to him 
with deep affection and emotion : 

’ We can never repay you for tho 
work you’ve done for us/ The way 
Kim was treated in Moscow made 

I clear to me that he was one of them. 
There were no longer any doubts or 
questions on that point.. Loyalty 
means a great deal to the Russians, 
and Kim had been a dedicated ser- 
■ vant. He was given VIP treatment. 

Ordinary Russian citizens queued for 
hours for tickets to the Bolshoi and 
the Tchaikovsky Conservatoire, but 
. we could see whatever opera, ballet 
or concert we chose. In those early 
♦months we frequently went with the 
Macleans, which was a pleasant 
change from the bridge table* All 
the arrangements for tickets were 
^made through Sergei, or his young 
assistant. Victor. * 

The November parade in 1963 — 
with May Day. one of the two great 
annual pageants — was another 
. occasion when 1 noticed the great 
deference with which Kim was 
1 treated. A car and chauffeur 
came to fetch us. equipped with 
special stickers, and Sergei, with 
passes, escorted us through a maze of 
■ security guards to splendidly placed 




Chcv, I'u.v -a giiiitT'Tliai year —anil 
the other .high-rankr i Soviet 
‘•'tadors. Throughout the display we 
/ere served with hot wine nnd dough* 
nuts. Th© Macleans did not bother 
to come : they had seen it all before 
and preferred to watch on television. 

At meals the conversation w« of 
the familiar pattern : ’ Remember 
old so-and-so? \ Donald might say, 
and they would laugh heartily over 
the tricks they had played on him. 


wrv ne .nacl not mid me Luc Hum. 

in spite of his discipline, l 


In November, Mrs Philby 
entered hospital jot' an operation 
which she had postponed jor 
months. 

On th© morning of 23 November 
X was lying in hospital trying to 
figure out what my neighbours were 
saying. All I could understand was 
the name John Fitzgerald, and the 
fact that they were all upset. It was 
not until Kim arrived at noon that 
1 learned the terrible news that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had been assassinated 


‘ In moments of 
nostalgia , Donald 
and Melinda 
would talk of the 
good times they 
would have in 
Italy and Paris 
when the Revo- 
lution comes 


In Dallas on the previous day. The 
effect on the hospital was shattering. 
Doctors, nurses and patients wept 
openly. As most of them knew I 
was an American, I was offered tho 
most tender condolences. 

Whatever the political cynicism of 
the Russian leaders, the Russian 
people are profoundly attached to 
peace. To them Kennedy was a man 
of peace, and they mourned his 
death. Kim, who talked a great deal 
about American politics, was also 
profoundly moved and depressed by 
the tragedy. 


After Mrs Philby left hospital, 
she went with her husband to 
Bakui on the Caspian Sea, to 
recuperate . It was Christmas — 
1 not a very gay one' 
i had been in Russia barely three 
months but in those few days in 
Baku I had my first glimpse of Kim's 
real feelings — the sea of sadness 
which lay beneath the surface of his 
life. He never complained, nor 
uttered a word of criticism of Soviet 


to me ’ 4 I’ve 


landed you in a situation you per- 
haps did not anticipate when you 
married me.’ He never seemed to 
think that any justification was nec«- ' 
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\ him a profound gloom. Was 
this lonely hotel room in Baku what 
he had spent a lifetime working for ? 
It was perhaps to escape .that intoler- 
able conclusion that he drank him- 
self into insensibility. In Beirut I 
had become used to his occasional 
mysterious depressions: coming to 
Russia had apparently not cured him _ 
of them. 

' They’re the happiest couple in 
Moscow/ Melinda Maclean would 
say of us. Innocently I saw no more 
in this often repealed phrase than a 
wry comment on her own married 
life and a barbed attack on Donald. 
But however one locked at it, it wai 
hardly an exact description of ui that 
winter. We loved each other even 
more deeply, but a great change in 
our lives had taken place, and all the 
recent tensions would take time and 


pahence to iron out. 

The extreme cold— outside 


of 


Siberia, J could not believe such cold 
was possible — was a great shock to 
me. Kim adored it, like his Russian 
friends, but his body could not take 
it. He came down with his old com- 
plaint. pneumonia, which he had had 
twice in Beirut, and Sergei, extremely 
worried, sent a nurse and doctor to 
give Kim daily vitamin injections. 

As soon as he recosered from 
pneumonia, he developed , scaly 
eruptions on his hands — a reaction. 
1 felt, to the nervous tension he was 
under. The eczema was not con- 
tagious. but it obviously lowered 
his morale. He could not hold a 
razor in his bandaged hands, and I 
used to have to help him shave. At 
the bridge table, it was difficult for 
him to hold the cards. Ho could no 
longer type and, unlike the old days. 
I wai not able to help him as tho 
work was secret. 

Sergei brought him a Dictaphone, 
but he did not use it. Two or three 
times a week we took him to tho 
clinic to have the skin specialist ex- 
amine his hands and put on fresh 
bandages, but the complaint did not 
clear up for several weeks. 


Barrier grows — 


• " Kim talked a good deal that winter _ 
about peace. He continued to stress 
that the Russians were far more — 
interested in peace than in making 
bombs, and that if only the Western 
world could be convinced of this our 
children would have peaceful lives. ■ / 
Neither he nor his friends over 
attempted to lecture or brainwash 
me, nor d id he ram h is ideology down 
my throat. 

Apart from this new them© of 
peace, our conversations were as 
much fun as in Beirut, but as the 
weeks went by the .barrier between 
us grew and I began lo feel that we . / 
cou Jet not recover the complete con- " 
faience we once had in each other. _ 

In the harsh climate and unfamiliar Z 
atmosphere of Russia, we had less 
time for our old intimate chats. Our 
minds w-ere focused on tho oomplexi- 
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^ ^/'TOjd., bringing it hom ■* n<*c 
baskets and then cooking i^ f ■- 
ing the increasing cold;, going to^lifl 
central post office three or four times 
a week by Metro, and discovering 
whejc the best markets were. Per- 
haps we took refuge in these daily 
chores to avoid too deep and lengthy 
discussions. 

Both of us realised that our re- 
lationship faced certain fundamental 
problems, but I at least did not have 
the courage to tackle them, If was 

# nonsense to, suppose that moving 
' Irom Beirut to Moscow was like 

moving from' London to New York, 
or that we could go,on as before 
without some thorough -going ex- 
‘ planation. He had crossed an ideo- 
logical frontier, dropping the mask 
of a lifetime, and expecting me to 

• accept it as casually as if he had 
shaved off a moustache. 


t ^ 


His faith 


As I have already said, I knew 
and cared absolutely nothing about 
communism, whereas Kim had spent 
his life in the faith. He had a vast 
start on me. He took it all for' 
granted. If he had any problems of 

: conscience, he had resolved them 
' years before. Daily 1 half expected 
him to take me aside, throw an arm 
1 round my shoulder and say : * My 
dear, if s like this. I did so-and-so all 
l these years, because I believed in 
*| such-and-such. . . . These beliefs are 
1 my philosophy, my reasons for 

* living. They explain my glad 
acceptance of what we are here and 
now experiencing — -the piercing cold, 
the stale cabbage smells and the 

'solitary life we lead.’ But he said 

* no such thing. For him, life in Mos- 
1 cow needed no justification. He just 

lived it. In fact he adored it— 
weather and all. 

I came to realise that his problems 
were of a quite different sort from 
mine. I wanted to explore Moscow 
and understand Russia, but I saw 
this would be a formidable task, far 
more difficult in every way than any- 
thing I had yet attempted. I have 
lived most of my adult life abroad— 

— - r^»**-*k — i ■ n i : 
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Berlin, Beirut and many other cities. - 
, la each case, I found it took at least 
two years to get a feel of the country 
and the people. But Russia was not 
the West, and I already knew it was 
going to take me much longer. 

First of all, I tried to mako our 
flat beautiful and comfortable; to 
.find good things to eat and drink, 
longing for the day when we could 
lead a normal social life with a variety 
; 4 of friends. I understood the need 
for the restrictions which bound our 
life, but I looked forward to when 
' wc couid throw them off. Perhaps 
, my Western standards and values 
; were an obstacle, but I was doing 
d my best to adjust as quickly as 

To Kim all this was secondary. 
Of course he liked good food, drink, 
vMrafort and friends, but hij real pre 
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colleagues though' of him and 
work with them. Ills whole life 
, geared to the Russian Intelligent 
Service. In the cause of Russia ha 
had broken with men he liked and 
lost their respect, taken up with men 
he disliked, deserted his family, 
embarked on a lifetime of lies and 
shabbiness. Now, what was impor- 
tant was that these tremendouj 
services should be recognised. 

I noticed that he seemed pathetic- - 
illy pleased by the approbation of 
’the Russians. ’Every pat on the 'back ■ 
was like a medal or a bouquet of 
flowers. The Russians understood- 
his psychological need for reassur--' ■<* 
ance. Far from throwing him on the 
* strap-heap now that- hi^ main work' 
was over, they treated him with great V 
deference. To them "be must have \ 
been an extraordinary phenomenon, 
a model of ideological dedication. 

But he never seemed to be quite at 
ease. For 30 years he had served 
them devotedly but now he was in 
their hands. He wanted recognition, 
and got it, but would never dream of 
asking for it. 

One day Kim told me he was 
expecting an important visitor,'. He 
asked me not to open the door, to 
please keep away from Lhc living- 
room windows and above all not 
on any account to disturb him in 
the study. He was clearly terribly 
excited. He never told me who hi] 

„ visitor was, only explaining it was . 
one of the big chiefs and a man he 
greatly admired. From later hints 
I think it may have been Alexander 
Shdcpin (Chairman of the KGB 
from December 1958 to 1962. * He 
took over from the cold-blooded 
Ivan Serov and was replaced by 
Vladimir Scmichastny). 

Another puzzle 

Kim r s excitement at any word of 
praise seemed disproportionate. To 
me it seemed out of character,- and 
he went down in my estimation. But 
this was one more puzzle for me to 
solve. At that lime I was concen- 
trating, all my energies on learning 
enough Russian lo get about on the 

~ : t:_* 
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It was a month or two before wo~ 
found a replacement for our house- ■ 
"keeper. Zena, We had always done 
most of our own cooking, but shop* 1 
ping was immensely complicated 
and could take many hours. You 
went to a special shop for bread, ‘ 
another for milk and cheese, and 
the market for vegetables. For any- 
thing other than staple foods we 
kept a close watch on other shops 
specialising in ‘ regional, product* , * , % \, v 
The ' biggesf headache was to 
figure out the quantities you 
wanted. in grams or kilos. ’You 
then queued up at the cash desk, 
explained in Russian what you 
wanted, and paid for it. Armed ' 
with a chit you ioined another 
queue and waited to bo served. 

I rarely went out alone. I could 
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Kim hinted that they thought the 
British, perhaps even the CIA, 
might try to assassinate Kim if they 
could find him. 

Tinv circle 

i/ 

Hence the extremely limited 
circle in which we were allowed to 
move. Wo were barred from tho 
diplomats, we were barred from 
the Press. Even the tiny group of 
.Western expatriates we were per- 
mitted to meet were little more to 
me than shadowy and sometimes 
oathetic figures. We saw them only 
ionally, but hoped to know 
them better one day. Even Sergei, 
our closest Russian contact, still 
retained iris cautious, but always 
courteous manner. We were never 
invited to his bouse. We never met 
his wife, but we did once meet his 
young daughter, who came with us 
to our first November parade. , , 

Life for me was becoming ex- 
tremely lonely, 1 was driven to seek 
the company of Melinda Maclean, 
for whom I bad no particular sym- 
pathy. I had failed to make the 
grade with the language (although 
I could at least read the alphabet) ; 
my projects for keeping myself busy 
had been officially vetoed; and I 
had no friends. I Jived a very restric- 
ted life, cooped up in the flat and 
beginning to wish that Kim had not 
turneddown an offer of a car and 
a dacha in the country. Above all, 
my relationship wi'h Kim was no 
lodger the trusting and innocent 

one it had been in Beirut 
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U>i<t me from the start that i could 
come and go a a 1 pleased. 1 bad 
followed him to Russia on that 
understanding ; but did I really be- 
lieve it? He could offer no guaran- 
tees except his word, and I had 
accepted it because I loved him. 
Mnw T resolved to out him to the 
test. 

There were two persons in tha 
whole world whom I dearly loved : 
Kim and my own daughter. Mine 
was a very small family: I had no 
brothers or sisters, no parents alive, 
no close relatives. Of course, I 
was also very fond of Kim's 
children, particularly the two 
youngest who had lived with tis in 
Beirut. 

As Kim grew less approachable, 
_*o._my_ anxiety, for my daughter _ 
increased. She was at school in tho 
United States and I had promised 
her that we would meet in New 
York on 30 June. As the weeks 
passed, I came to believe that 
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that I should keep that promise. I 
knew that she was absolutely 
counting on my visit. . 

I also sensed that if I were ever 
to put to the test my freedom to 
travel, this was the moment to do 
so. If I allowed my American pass- 
port to expice, if the Russians were 
to think that I had settled in for 
good, and the Americans to believe 
that I was gone for ever it would 
be infinitely more difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for me to obtain & new 
one. 

Kim did not li£e the idea of my 
leaving but his feelings — in io far 
as he expressed them — were subtle. 
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the Macleans invited us out to their 
dacha r in a birch, forest outside 
.Moscow, We had been there once 
or twice in late autumn, and theta 
again in the spring: the Macleans 
could not cope with the problem of 
unfreezing the pipes in winter. The 
dacha was one of several cabins set 
in a compound for VIPs. We 
recognised Molotov strolling one 
day in the woods. It was wonder- 
ful, unspoiled country of great 
beauty ; I thought the meadow with 
a rambling stream near by would 
make a fine golf course, but when 1 
mentioned it. I was told golf vu 
a stupid capitalist game — not for 
the tovarichf 

Inflated ego 

'•Shortly after we" arrived that 
weekend, Kim took me aside and 
told me that Donald 'wanted to 
have a word with me and that he 
was waiting in the bedroom. It 

am r rn a Hi that aam 
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cem was that, on my return to the 
West, I should let out nothing div 
creditable about him, bi$ work, or 
bis family. * 1 

' Don’t go,’ Donald said, * but if 
you must, don’t say anything about 
what I’m doing/ I pointed out that 
I bad not the faintest idea of what 
his work was, but I did not think 
(to myself) it was anything very 
important. Maclean had a vision of 
himself as a statesman and diplo- 
mat whose life had been dictated 
by his convictions. He possessed a 
highly inflated ego* He had been 
deeply wounded by his treatment 
in the Western Press and by his^ 


centred on my own countrymen 
rather than on the Russians. I had 
nothing against the Russians. They 
had not attempted to brainwash or 
indoctrinate me. If anything, they 
had treated me with a rather awk- 
ward courtesy, as if uncertain how 
to handle the s<?rt of human 
phenomenon I was.. I so patently 
was not part of Kim’s Intelligence 
background nor was I a naive, 
starry-eyed Western Communist of 
the sort they were familiar with. 

In many ways I was a pretty 
good envoy. The very fact of my 
unfettered return to the US 
— unique for the wife of a 
known Soviet agent — was s tr ibuts 
to the tolerance -of th Wet 
system. As the forests 
slid away beneath me, I -felt delan- 
- live and protective about the people 
and the society I was leaving. Id 
nine months Russia had begun to 
feel like home. Life may not have 
been easy* but I felt a pang of 
nostalgia for the champagne 
bar at GUM and the long 
walks with Kim in our favourite 
birch woods and through the 
charming streets of old Moscow. 

There was not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that I would return to 
Russia, but I left Moscow Arport 
with foreboding: Kim, flanked by 
the faithful Sergei, looked patheti- 
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of aQ ass to say to MeJinda: ^Look 
after my husband/ Instead f 
should have said to Sergei : " For 
heaven’s sake, keep him b T ^ 
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Next week : The break with Kim. 
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not read the alphabet: I had diffi- 
culty with street names and the 
stop* on the Metro* Kim was 
always there to act as guide. 

In spite of the difficukie* I 
have described, we Were highly 
privileged, enjoying all the many 
facilities for foreigners, while 
living completely apart from the 
small foreign community of diplo- 
mats and Western pressmen in 
Moscow. Most of this group, 
whom 1 never met, lived in six or - 
seven so-called 1 diplomatic blocks * 
dispersed throughout the city, with 
the usual militiaman standing 
guard outside each entrance. A 
Soviet organisation called the 
UPDK supplies the necessary 
chauffeurs, maids and translators, 
a method by which the authorities 
keep an eye on foreigners. It is a 
small inbred community, its mem- 
bers well known to one another, but 
always eager to meet a new face. 

We lived a long way from this 
nclavc, under a different sort of 
-ontrol, but we, too, enjoyed per- 
aps tho most valuable of all 
rivileges: a foreign account at 
UM, usually available 'only for 
m hassles. With the help once 
ore of our Russian friends and 
y American passport, we were 
ble to open an account at this vast 
mporium, larger than Harrods, 
ust across Red Square from tbov 
remlin. 

Watching me battle wkh the, 
anguage, die cold and the inevit- 
blc restrictions of our life, the 
jjsstans guessed that I was not 
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The Maclean family at borne, in early day** 


S i rely happy. Kim, of course, 

n< f 


first on their list of priorities, 
rh if I were to become restless and 
omplaining, they knew this would 
urely affect his work and possibly 
s state of health. And so 1 
ecame an object of concern to the 
KGB, the secret police. 

As my first Russian winter drew 
to a close I look slock of what was 
in store for me. Several months 


I still had a feeling of being more 
a visitor than a resident Kim, as 
well as the other expatriates and 
the Russians themselves, still con- 
sidered me an American national. 
There had been no question of my 
assuming Soviet citizenship u Kim 
had done. 

It was against this background 
that I debated two important prob- 
lems. I had promised my daughter 
that I would visit her in America 
the coming lummer. My other 
problem wax that my passport 
would expire in October, and I did 
not know what my chances were of 
getting a new one at the American 
Embassy in Moscow. What was I 
to do? 


The test 


AH the familiar prop* of my 
previous life had been knocked 
from under me. I was adrift In 
this mood of anxious uncertainty, I 
was eager to explore the limits of 


He adopted a position of neutrality, 
insisting that the decision was mine 
alone. He hinted that his doubts 
had more to do with the problems 
I might encounter in the US, 
than with opposition from the 
Russians, This detachment of his 
was unnerving : it was as if he dis- 
claimed responsibility for me, as if 
the action 1 contemplated was an 
embarrassment to him, which he 
could best handle by being aloof. 

The Russians had to far said 
nothing against my plans, but in 
early June Kim had a long confer- 
ence with Sergei, The upshotf was, 
Kim said, that they Strongly advised 
me to postpone my trip because I 
might find myself in difficukie*. 
Finally Kim told them I was deter- 
mined to go, and said: 4 If you 
don't let her leave, she will go 
straight to the American Embassy ; 
I know her well enough. She ia 
going to leave whether you like it 
or not.’ Sergei replied, somewhat 
sardonically : 'In Russia we have 


portrayal is a horoose 
Anthony Purdy and Douglas ; 
erlaod’s book, 1 Burgess and ! 
lean, 1 would not allow it 
house. I found his comr 
boring and quite irrelevant. 
When the Russians realised 
I was determined to go, prq 
tions for my departure beg a 
earnest Sergei busied * *mself 
visas and tickets, bu \re 
cate problem was whafC-*tefii 
give me to prepare me for 
almost inevitable interrogator 
the FBI. After long discuss 
between Kim and his Rus 
friends, they decided that the 
course of all was not to im| 
any prohibitions on me! I 
say what I liked, good or bad 
there was one exception : * Thi 
thing we really don't want k 
is my address, my phone ni 
and my Russian name.’ Kirr 
to me. *If you give them aw 
will just complicate life. It s 
mean having to move.’ 


Cables in coc 


Kim and his friends did n< 
me exactly what thei" Wrs 
but they obviously aL %te< 
I would get into troubw^6rit 
immigration officials or the F 
both. Kim gave me a she 
paper on which be had typed 
specimen cables. Apparent! 
nocuous, they were code 
describe what might happen t 

‘ARRIVED SAFELY 
LOVE’ meant that I encoui 
on arrival no difficulty of any 
4 ARRIVED SMOOTHLY 
LOVE* indicated difficulties 
the FBI; 4 LANDED SAI 
ALL LOVE * referred to pas 
difficulties; while *GC 
FLIGHT ALL LOVE 1 mean 
I was wrestling with both th< 
and the passport officials. 1 
to send Kim one of the cab! 
soon as I arrived. 

One** morr T w-n* *n 
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.TO DISTURB AS. 

Intflli* v ence Aides Retain 
Faith in tht British 


By ALVtN SHUSTER 

Sptrti) tn Tlx Niw rwrtt T\mts 

LONDON, Nov. 4— The Amer- 
Jc*n intellieence commun'tv re- 
tains confidence in its British 
counterpart despite the recent 
flurry of sny reports here. That 
is the judgment expressed b v 
sources here and in Washing- 
ton. 

The -articles in the British 
press have covered old ground 
— namelv the case of Harold 
A. R . 4l Kirn^hil^^v-hb' spred 
for the Russians or 30 years. 

He worked for British Intelli- 
gence until 1955, continued his 
soying as a journalist, then* 
four years ago defected to the 
Soviet Union, where he now 
lives. 

Some new details in the cas* 
have turned up, but United 
States officials say they have 
long known about Pbilbv, 
worked with British officials Ih 
the nineteen-fifties to expo;e 
him, and see no reason to U si 
that the articles jeopardi; e 
British - American intelligence 
reptions. 

I U.S, Spending More 

'The United States, of course, 
has become the “big boy" in 
the intelligence field now and 
spends many times more than 
the $30-mi)lion or so the Brit- 
ish allocate for such activities 
each year. 

The United States for exam- 
ple, is far ahead on the tech- 
nological side with its compli- 
cated and sensitive electronics 
equipment and its Samos recon- 
naissance satellites. The Brit- 
ish have kept such expenses 
down. 

Despite the huge United 
States operation, sources in 
Washington, when asked about 
the present state of the rela- 
tionship, said the “British pull 
their weight’* and have an “un- 
doubted genius" for intelligence 
work. - 

As one put it: “What binds 
us is common language, com- 
mon interests, common law and 
neither of us is a police state. 
In a democracy, you’re going 
to have Philbys inevitably. Mi-6 t 
and MI-5 have both done a belli 
of a good job." MI-6 is the serv- 
ice that deals with counter- 
espionage, while MI-5 deals 
with islelligence ac- 

tivities 


.. ouch praiflj».J)v Ajcricnu of 
the British network was not 
heard in the nineteen-fifties, 
perhaps the low point in the 
relationship. This was because 
of the Phil by case and the de* 
fection to the Soviet Union by 
former British diplomats who 
had worked in Washington— 
Guy Burgess and Donald Mac- 
Lean. 

In those years, the j4neri- 
c In and British intelligence 
c immunities were said tolhave 
hid drifted far apart. There 
v as an increasing reluctance 
by United States officials to 
snare information with the 
British and a clear unwilling- 
ness to accept British security 
clearances automatically. 

The personality of the then 
head of MI-6 was also a factor 
in the declining relationship, 
Sir John Sinclair, a major gen- 
eral who headed military intel- 
ligence toward ,the end of, 
World War II, Jaa said to be 
a man for wmm American 
agents had lessRhan the high ' 
est regard. i 
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George- ' 
/ Brown 
accuses 
Lord 

Thomsgn 

ME. GEORQiHbROWN 
told newspaper owner 
Lord Thomson last 
night that his Sunday 
Times was doing “ a 
very great disservice 
to the country.’ 

The Foreign Secretary "^was 
apparently referring to a 
• series in the Sunday 
Times on the /^spying 
activities of KinTP hllby. 
He told l o rer-manson 

T+- li. ii 

uwai^jf . ib ttUUUL Lillie 

we stopped giving the 
Russians half a start on 
what we ase doing , . it is 
about time you shut up." 

Mr, Brown was speaking at 
a dinner given by Lord 
Thomson for leading Brit- 
/ ish and American Indust- 
rialists at the Savoy Hotel. 
In a preamble to his pre- 
pared speech, Mr, Brown 
said: “As I understand it* 
you own the Sunday Times, 

T fr>l Q + + Kr* Orm 

*■“ h»A«v«v.* uuuiiM V44H.U KJLL II - 

I day Times is somehow in 
your keeping, and so arl 
some other papers. I 

A lot of us, my dear Roji 
will be much happier If yoi 
exercise a little control. 


■ 55 M 0 V 
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‘DEGRADING 


O 


"May I say to you and to 
Denis Hamilton [editor-in- 
chief and chief executive of 
The Times and the Sunday 
Times] It may seem rather 
clever to score that sort of 
point which in earlier days 
the Express and the Mirror 
scored. 

* But in these days to see the 
Sunday Times conduct the 
same kind of row with the 
Observer and the Telegraph 
seems to some of us to be 
degrading the papers, my 

jI A A ¥ D AfT vmi reckon 

UCOi ifcVJ, TT — 

you are running. 

+ 1 don’t really mind, or any 
of us in the Government 
really mind. 

* But I tell you, you are doing 
— or your papers are doing 
under your control— what I 

think is a very great dis- 
service to this country ana 
a very great disservice to 
the affairs which we ought 
to control. 

* I am your guest, but 1 must 
maifft this ouite clear. I 
think it is time you stopped. 
Your business is to fight the 
other papers off. 

‘STOP’ 
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*Some of us are concerned 
about the country. Some of 
Yis think It Is about time 
we stopped giving the Rus- 
sians half a start on what 
we are doing and, my dear 
- Roy* I ask you and the 
Sunday Times to take this 
into account and for God’s 
sake stop.” , 

There was a ripple of 
applause and Mr. Brown 
continued: “Around this 

room there are more than 
those Who clapped. It is 
about time you stopped. It 
is about time you shut up." 
Mr. Brown went on: "This 
has nothing to do with 
D-notices or anything else. 

It is about time you 
stopped, and if you are not 
entitled to control the 
paper — you and Denis 
Hamilton — somebody ought 
to be. , A . 

*You are ruining a. lot of 

things. If you don't want to 

be a Cyrus Eaton. . . 
[Cyrus Eaton, an American 
industrialist, has kept up a 
personal relationship with 
Soviet leaders.] 

When Mr. Brown’s speech was 
over Lord Thomson told the 
guests: "We don’t alway_s 
take George very seriously* 
and now you have a very 
good picture of the man 
who is Foreign Secretary of 
this great country, the 
Right Honourable George 
Brown." 

After the dinner Lord Thorn- 
son said he was not willing 
To add anything 
* statement. ^ 
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Mj/Brown. the Foreign Secre- 
cy; said lasuiight that The Sun- 
ny Times was doing a “ great dis- 
rvice to the country and a very 
eat disservice 10 the affairs which 
)c Government ought to 
>11 trot 

He was speaking at a dinner in 
ondon given by Lord Thomson 
f Fleet for senior Americin 
nsinessmen who arc in England 
i*r a seminar on world affairs. 

In what was taken as a reference 
.» The Sunday Times scries on the 
hilby affair, he said : “ It is about 
jivie we stopped giving the Rus- 
iri ns half a start on what we are 
j oing/* 

The Foreign Secretary had been 
ebullient form from the 
uunent he arrived at the dinner, 
onV minutes late, to greet Lord 
; horns on in a relaxed and 
nene^ly manner. 


Ebullient Mr Brown hits out \ 


In his speech he told Lord 
Thomson : “ It is about time you 
shut up, 

" May I say to you and to Denis 
Hamilton [Editor-in-Chief and 
Chief Executive of The Times and 
The Sunday Times] it may seem 
rather clever io score the sort of 
point which in days earlier the 
Express and the Mirror scored, 

“ But in these days to see The 
Sunday Times conduct the same 
kind of row with The Obsener 
and the Telegraph seems to some 
of us to be degrading the papers, 
my dear Roy, which you reckon 
you are running. 

“ 1 don’t really mind. I don’t 
think Gore-Booth [Permanent 
under-Secrei ary of Sicte ai the 
Foreign Office, who was aLc a 
guest at the dinner] or any of us 
in Government really mind. 

“ I am your guest but I must 
make this quite clear: 1 think it 


is time you stopped. Your business 
is to fight the other papers off. 

"Some of us are concerned 
about the country, some of us 
think it is about time we stopped 
giving the Russians half a start on 
what we are doing and, my dear 

t?jw 1 act vnn anrl Tht* Surldav 
J,v ;< • 

Times to take this into account 

and for God’s sake stop.” 

There was a ripple of applause, 
and Mr. Brown continued: 
" Around this room there are 
more than those who clapped. It 
is about time you stopped. 

"This has nothing to do with 
D Notices or anything else. It is 
about time you stopped. . You 
are ruining a lot of things ” 

1.*- D--^ci/n 9 ban I a 

[V II . D1 UW|| tnvu lui ucu *-v 

Britain's application to join the 
Common Market. 

While he agreed that France 
continued to see difficulties, he did 
not accept that there had been any 


setback in the progress of c 
application as a result. 41 So 
as we know there was nothing n 
or surprising in the stance wh 
France adopted." 

Britain was no* changing cou 
one bit, 11 We want negotiatu 
to start* and start soon. And 
this we have the support of 
great majority of our fellow Eu 
peans. There is thus no cause 
all for dismay or hesitation, * 
the contrary, we are confident 
the outcome/* 

After Mr. Brown had ended 
speech, Lord Thomson told 
guests; "We don't always t. 
George very seriously and n 
you have a very good picture 
the man who Is Foreign Secret 
of this great country, the Rt.l-J 
George Brown." / 

After the d' nf h? r * LordTh/nv 
said he was not willing fo i 
anything to that statement. 
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ROWNmade 

. : r*rL * i 

an asronisning our- 

burst last night in 
a speech at the 

Savoy Hotel. 

No. 1 target for 
attack was Lord 
Thomson — his host at 
a dinner for leading 

Amprt^!in a n rl R riti sh 

1 1 V U I 4 V4MU 

business men. C>[:- 

The Foreign Secretary 
accused him and his 
papers of " degrading ” 
the British Press and 
doing “a very great dis- 
service” to the country. 

The distinguished audience 
was shocked and baffled by 
the off-the-cuff remarks. 
General opinion was that he 
was referring to the Kim Philo y 
spy disclosures In the Sunday 
Times, for Mr. Brown hinted : 

M Some of us think it Is about 
time we stopped giving the* 
Russians a head start on whW 
waare doing" I 

fie went on : 11 My dear Rol 
I Ask you and the Sunday Timi 
to] take this into account, an k 
fof God’s sake Mop." 


A jok£__ 

""Mr, Brown teemed to have 
been nettled oy Lord Thomson* 
light-hearted after-dinner Intro- 
duction to Mr. Brown s speech 
on “ Britain in a changing 
world." 

The Foreign Secretary rose to 
speak to an audience still chort- 
ling over a joke Lord Thomson 
had told about a George Brown 
who had been advised oy in* 
doctor to give up smoking, 

wanted to live to be 100, The 

g lint of the story was that Mr. 

rown might not live to be l&O, 
but In these circumstances It 
would seem like 100 years. 

Mr. Brown was not amused. 
“I think you made the most 
of your opportunity/' he toAd 
Lord Thomson, 

44 The only thing I will say 
In response to that is that you 
are the only man I have ever 
known who actually cheated 
me," 

Lord Thomson interjected i 
"If x got away with that , * ■ 
But Mr, Brown pressed on : 

44 1 am not telling a joke. I 
am being absolutely serious. 

“ You actually once gave 
me your bond and broke it. My 
dear Roy, I think everybody 
here who has beard the Jokee 
you have presumed to tell about 
me should know you broke your 
word 

When Lord Thomson tried to 
apeak again the Foreign Secre- 
tary silenced him with: "‘X 
didn’t interrupt you." 

He went on: "As I under- 
stand it, you own the aunday 
Times ” 

Lord Thomson i "I am given 
credit for it." 

Attack 

Then Mr. Brown launched 
Into his attack : “I understand 
the Sunday Times t £ somehow 
in your control. 11 1 may say 
so, my dear Roy. we would be 
much happier if you would 
exercise & little control. 

" May r say to you and to 

n tt itf rf Aj- j-l fflk/iwi 

l/enxs ntura iikmii i u * rwnwvy 

editor-in-cJiie/ who was sitting 
directly in front of the top 
fabfe] it may seem rather clever 
to score the sort of points 
which in days earlier the 
Express and the Mirror scored, 
4 ‘ But in these days to see the 
Sunday Times making ' the 
same kind of row with the 
and the Telegraph 
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also Bitting at the top tabid 
and whatever he gets la a Jol» 
sight much too much.* 4 I 

Then Mr. Brown's four and f 
half minute preamble endel, 
and he took up his prepared 
speech on Britain’s place in a 

r * .. .. 1 ^4 TVlr HIA1 Vl fn 

CJiaUK^lH W \JL " nv ..v*-*-. - 

In seience, with loud applause 
at the end. 

The dinner was given for 
American marketing executives 
who have been attending a five- 
day seminar in London. Oilman 
Mr. Paul Getty was a guesL 
Leading British figures included 
Mr Angus Ogilvy. Viscount 
Amory Sir Sollv Zuckerman. 
Lord Franks, Sir Donald Stokes, 
and Sir Paul Gore-Booth, 
permanent head of the Foreign 
Office. 

Lord Thomson told them, at 
the end of the Foreign Secre- 
tary's speech: M We don t 

always take George very 
seriously, and now you have a 
ve^y good picture of the man 
who is Foreign Secretary of this 
great country, the Right Hoil 
G eorge Brown.” 

After the dinner reporters 
went to the top table to ask Mr. 
B~own if he had been referring 
to the Phiiby disclosures. The 
American guests then watched 
l & to-minute scene In which the 
Foreign Secretary called us 14 the 

. T, o_r4 In KilA 

world quoting Aneurin Bev \n 
—and walked out of the ro -m 
declaring that he had broken 

age two, col. two 
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rw FROM PACE ONE 


off relation* with the British 

Press. 

At first he referred the 
reporter* to the printed Foreign 
Office version of hi* formal 
speech. 

When they pressed him, he 
rounded : " will you Just shut 
up for a second ? I am answer* 

«+*■* <1 M/wIm T 

n wiwuj 1 mitDui/ii. vau & 

Just answer one question before 
I get another ? My speech runs 
to 64 pages— If you Just print 
that" 

Speculating 


And pourong himself 
of white wine. 


a glass 
Mr, Brown 
declared: “You can't do a 
Chalfont on me— full stop. You 
lust go on speculating. Why 
iha bloody hell shouldn't you 
speculate every now and 
agqjn ? ” 

Vfhea a reporter tried to return 
to I the Phil by question, he 
shoated : " WiU you shut up ? 


I broke no bloody rules at all* 
If you break them, I will know 
where I am— 4 'accord ? 

“You are free to break any 
rules. If you break them. I 
am perfeotly free to break them 
too, and you can tell Cudlipp 
and Cecil King ” [a reference to 
the Daily Mirror chiefs]. 

As the argument dragged on 
a Foreign Office official tried 
to pull Mr. Brown away by the 
left arm. Mr. Brown shook 
free. 

He told reporters : " Write 
this down. No one will write it 
down — no one will risk sending 
it back.” 

The reporters — crowded 
round by American broRdcast- 
ii>g and big-business executives 
—asked if the Foreign Secre- 
tary would give clear guidance 
on what his remarks had been 
referring to, “ So far as you 
heard it you are entitled to 
report It," was all he would 
say. "Just that alone.” 

Then Mr. Brown asked the 
reporters to put down their 
pencils. They did so and he 


addressed them on the back- 
ground to the Lord Chalfont 
incident. 

My notepaper was in my 
pocket, but my pencil was ir 
my hand, Mr. Brown snatchec 
it from me and threw it on 
the table. 


During this discussion 
waiters were clearing 

\wi AKrohotVi T.?n< 
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and overcoated Americans 
returned to make a crowd of at 
least 50 round the Foreign 
Secretary — Mr. Brown said he 
was prepared to stop speaking 
to the Press on an attributable 
or non-attributable basis and to 
rely solely on official Foreign 
Office releases. 

X suggested that the only 
loser would be himself, Mr. 
Brown seized on the point and 
demanded an explanation. I 
told him : “ If you do not speak 
to the Press you do not spea^c 

♦ f Vs rt f ** 1 F Jr 

unv tvuiiuk j> r 

He grabbed my hand Ant 
turned to the audience. " Q/riict , 


he ordered. “Left hear. this/' 
He turned to me: "You said 
the man from the Express 
has said it. Now let them all 
hear it. If I do not talk to the 
Press — what T * 

I repeated my remar k. 

Mr. Brown nodded. : TYint 

It The man from the Expr 
said It — so be It*" And 

la 


Explaining ^ said It — so be U." And i 

icussion— while /walked out accompanied by 
■mg the tables /worried-looking Foreign Ofaj 
T.in^rtln RjMI rr/\ aide, 1 
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to Lord 


Thomson j 

MR. GeoTgc Brown, j 
; the Foreign Secretary, 1 
last " night publicly i 
criticised his host at 
dinner, Lord Thom- 
son of Fleet. 

The dinner was given 
at the Savoy Hotel, 
London, for Mr. Brown 
and American business- 
men. 

► Mr, Brown said the Sunday 
\ Times, owned by Lord Thom- 
son* was doing a great dis- 
service to the country and a 
very great disservice " to the 
affairs which we ought to 
control, 11 

In what was taken as a 
reference to the Sunday 
Times series on the Philby 
affair, he told Lord Thomson: 

M It is about time vgu shut 
up." 

! During his criticism Mr, j 
Irown said : M I am your guest J 
lut ] must make this quite I 
lear, J think it is time you | 
topped. Your business is to J 

mU » ilk a. Ailn — . -k XT 
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" Some of us are concerned 
about the country, siome of 
us think ir is about rime we 
stopped giving the Russians 
..aff a start on what we are 
doing and. my dear Roy. 1 ask 
you and the Sunday Times to 
take this into account and for 
Cod's sake stop/’ 

There was a ripple of , 
applause and Mr. Brown con- 
tinued : M Around this room j 
there are more than those • 
who clapped. It is about time i 
you stopped. It is about time 
you shut up. | 

"This has nothing to do 
with D notices or anything 
eJse. It is about time you 
stopped. 1 ' 

Mr. Brown then went on 
with his prepared speech. 

After Mr, Brown had ended 
his speech. Lord Thomson 
toid the guests, leading 
British and American indus- 
trialists : We don’t always 

take George very seriously 
ana now you have a very 
good picture of the man who 
is Foreign Secretary of this 
great country, the Rt. Hon. 
George Brown " 

After the dinner Lordf 
Thomson said he was not I j 
willing to add anything tol ' 
that statement. | 
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Credible security * 

OUR PHILBY INVESTIGATION should yield several 
benefit. It has set a distorted record straight^!*.' * it 
has made good some of the grosser half-truths told to 
Parliament about Philby himself, and also the downright 
ofTicial lies, as unnecessary as they were irresponsible, 
about the career of Donald Maclean. _ Official outrage at 
such sacrilege 'does not persuade 7 us”that'\ve have 
imperilled national security. On the contrary, such" a 
vital concept surely requires a m&turer public awareness 
of its difficulties than has hitherto existed, To remind 
the public of the K G B’s labyrinthine efforts can hardly 
be described as comforting the enemy. ’ 


A secret service’s work must ue secret. 


4 i ne question 

is to what realms of public deception that maxim should 
extend, Certainly, it should no longer embrace the 
diplomatic fiction that the secret service does not exist. 
As a provider of political and military Intelligence, some- : 
times cf great value, SI S’s function should be candidly* 
acknowledged. But that is not enough. The well-tried > 
administrative precept that efficiency improves with T 
accountability Is not irrelevant even to the secret service./ 

. 'f his would probably be best achieved by reviving , 
proposal much discussed by oflicials after the Prof u inf! 
and Vassall -fiascos of 1963. Mr Geoffrey McDermott, 
who gave advice to the Sunday Times Philby inquiry, 
makes his own suggestion in the next column. We 
would still favour the 1963 suggestion for a Minister' 
answerable for both SIS and M I 5, not only in Parlia^ 
ment but, perhaps more important, to the Press. He 1 
would, naturally, be limited in what he could say — but ' 
not in what he could know. As a spokesman, he would 
avoid many of the transparent confusions perpetrated 
by half-briefed Ministers in the past, which have failed 
in their object of maintaining public confidence. As a 
visible, political chief, he would, In the case of SIS,, 
replace the uncertain hand of several Foreign Secre- 
taries.- He would incidentally eliminate the tricky 
problems 'created by public identification — fully defen- 
sible under present circumstances — of the operational 
head of S I S. This degree of overt accountability would.- 
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not Infringe on secrecy, 
credible and coherent. 


It would merely make it more ' 
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Former Foreign OJficc 
Adviser to the Secret IrtteUi 
r -- < go tee Service 

JS FH1JJ3Y really all that 
important? Do his activities, 
p^iSt, . present and future, 
justify a long newspaper 
probo and ravaged soul- 
searching by the authorities? 
Or \h the Bond and Dully 
Dolly syndrome warping the 
judgment of serious- people? 

For a start, it is worth 
recording the opinion of those 
inside the intelligence world, 
I have been able to do this. 
There ; is no doubt in the 
minds' of the Secret In- 
tel ligo nee Service. Unto 1951, 
Phtlby had solid hopes of 
becoming head of that organi- 
sation: and, as they later dis- 
covered, he was doing max- 
imum damage in those same 
years. Equally the K G B (the 
Itusidan Intelligence service) 
nsked keeping him in the 
West for a dozen years after 
he came under suspicion as 
the Third Man, because of 
his continued usefulness to 
them* • , . . * . 

His use was not merely in 
the provision of disconnected 
detail. By luck and judgment, 
this master spy and arch 
traitor was able to supply 
Moscow not only with BIS's 
deployment in the field, but 
with information on the state 
of their intelligence on Com-, 
immlst affairs. Unlike George 
it lake, he w as able, in fact, to i 


s hifiuence both British 
l and Soviet. 


I..*., 


The picture of PhUbVs 
survival given jn Insight's 
report is a shocking one. On 
four separate occasions he got 
away with the benefit of the 
doubt: on the last he simply 
got away. The reasons are two- 
fold. One was that he had 
proved himself, to the Ameri- 
cans as well as the British, a 
very high-class operator who 
was also a charming fellow, 
** one of us.” The oilier was 
even more si-nous; the poli- 
ticians' reluctance to deal 
with a very unsavoury ques- 
tion on its merits. 

Any assessment of possible 
reforms must begin with what 
has already been done. While 
Philby and hlff“frlcnds' were' 
double-crossing us, we were 
pulling in good numbers of 
high-grade defectors from 
the other side. One could 
name at least fifteen in the 
past two decades who have 
entered with equal zest into 
the double game and given 
us critically valuable Informa- 
tion. Great credit for this 
goes to Sir Dick While, by far 
the best head of S I S we have 
^ As l a former head 
of MI 5, he has defused the 
pernicious' rivalry between 
these two services and, 
equally Important, got rela- 
tions with the CIA bock on 
a good footing. 

lie has also improved S I S 
practice in security and re- 
cruitment. Socially the service 
is now considerably more 
heterogeneous than the 
Foreign Office. They also treat 
security against enemy pene- 
tration very seriously. 

My own main reservation 
about the top SIS echelons 
is that they are too gentle- 
manly nn a deadly game 
where that is a definite 
disadvantage. Nevertheless, I 
think that the great vaiUe of 
Insight's report is the ques- 
tion it raises about SI S's 

E plJUeal and public accounta- 
bly. I believe i that the 
present dispersal of power 
between the Foreign Office 
and the Prime Minister ex- 
poses SIS - jQ a dangerous 
degree of autonomy. To my 
mind there is a strong case 
for a new body, quite outside 
Whitehall and Westminster, 
to .subject the service to a 
regular inspection and. if 
J n oqessa ry t . oy $rhauL ; l , 
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r . Ah -Inbred little Commit 
P *siou exists at the niomwu 
but no one seems to pay «v y 
attention do' its *rc port*. True 
outsiders are already coming, 
more and more into in ' 
the Government machine* 
and in the United Stales (hey 
are co-opted into the White* 
House itself to advise on 
secret matters of ‘global 
policy. A group here crm-iyst. 
mg of, for instance, a <nm»biv 
high - powered bnsfnosililiiir, 
scientist, journalist. dun! 
judge, and woman might well 
produce a valuable' 
in public confidence. 

T he Philby phantasmagoria, 
which seems incredible wen 
though it is true; shbvvj that 
we need them. : We can dis- 
miss the tired joke that we 
have no secrets worth the 
keeping. The K G B do hot 
seem to think so. The dav 
we can relax will be fhe day 
the last KGB agent gets the 
train for Moscow'. There is 
no sign of a slackening of 
KGB activity in Britain; 
quite the con Iran'. We can be 
certain that hidden in the 
recesses of the Western body 
politic there are other poien- , 
tial Philbys. And in his K OH 1 
office Kim is hard at work 
right now on the IjckI method 
to recruit and exploit them. 
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OUR PHILBY INVESTIGATION should yield several 
«■ 1 benefits. 1 II has set a distorted record straight^!. ,11 

■, - >' ]}** made good some of the josser half-truths told to 

-."i :• Parliament about Philby himself, and also the downright 
, : ;A official lies, as unnecessary as they .were* irresponsible, 

p % , about the career of Dona!d;.Maclean.^ Official outrage at 
:, m f -v such sacrilege does not pereuade^us^thar we have ' 

’ : J ; imperilled national security. ' On the contrary, such' a 
!,*.■■;■ vita ^ concept surely requires a maturer public awareness 
j ot its difficulties than has hitherto existed. To remind 
; , : the public of the KGB’s labyrinthine efforts can hardly 

' i; v be described as comforting the enemy* 

- i r A secret service's work must be secret. The question 
; ; is to what realms of public deception that'maxim should 

■; <1,f extend. Certainly, it should no longer "embrace the ? j 
^diplomatic fiction that the secret service does not exist. : 

Ac a mUU ^ i 4 .w. — Pi' "«i 

- - ■ - **v ** UJ. <!iiU uiiiiiai j JiUUUgWUCC, a»UUiU* 

i times cf great value, SI S’s function should be candidly! / 
acknowledged. But that is not enough/ The well-tried, ■■ 
administrative precept that efficiency improves with/ 
accountability is not irrelevant even to the secret service, / 

V • ! ■;'*/ ,This would probably be best achieved by reviving a, 

* proposal much discussed by officials after the Profumo , 

, v ; ; ; and Vassal! fiascos of 1963. Mr Gcoirrcy McDermott,, 

j' "'’ l • : who gave advice to the Sunday Times Philby inquiry, 

, * • ' * makes his own suggestion in the next column. We . /. 

i; w'ould still favour the 1963 suggestion for a Minister; : 
f v answerable for both SIS and MI 5, not only^in Parlia- 
. . v; ;}' ment but, perhaps more important, to the Press, He *"-■ 

; V W'ould, naturally, be limited in what he could say — but „ t 

;■ not In what he could know, , As a spokesman, he would 
N avoid many of the transparent confusions perpetrated 

f’V i! by half-briefed Ministers in the. past, w r hich have failed A.'' 
their object of maintaining public confidence. As a 
i ; *’ visible, political chief, he would, in the case of SIS, 
replace the uncertain hand of several Foreign Secre- 
\ : taries,* He would incidentally eliminate the tricky 

problems created by public identification — fully defen- » 

» sible under present circumstances — of the operational 
1 head of S I S. This degree of overt accountability would! 

\ not infringe on secrecy. It would merely make it more; 

( credible and coherent. ; ■* y 
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rnriiicr Foreign 0//tce 
Hdviserfo tto? Secret In teiXt 

1 - “ Service * 

IS HiJLBY really nil that 
important? Do his activities, 
past, * present and future, 
justify > a long newspaper 
probe ? and ■■ ravaged soul- 
searching by the authorities? 

Af io 4 U A rx 1 T\ _ t !«- 
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Dclly syndrome warping the 
Judgment of serious people? 

For a start, it is worth 
recording the opinion of those 
inside the intelligence world. 
I have been able to do this. 
There ^ is no doubt In the 
minds of the Secret In- 
telligence Service. Dp to 1951, 
PhiJby had solid hopes of 
becoming head of that organi- 
sation; and, as they later dis- 
covered* he was doing max* 
iimum damage In those same 
r years. Equally the KGB (the 
Russian intelligence service) 
risked keeping him in the 
West for "a dozen years after 
he came under suspicion as 
the Third Man, because of 
his continued usefulness to 
them, .. .. . , 

His use was not merely In 
the provision of disconnected 
detail By luck find judgment, 
M is master spy ana arch 
traitor was able to supply 
Moscow not only with SI Ss 
deployment In the field, but 
With information on the state 
of their intelligence on Com-, 
munist affairs. Unlike G Gorge 1 
Blake, he was able, in fart, to 1 
influence jjolici/. both British 
anti Soviet, i ' .v. . 
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The r picture of phllby's 
survival given in Insight's 
report is a shocking one. On 
four separate occasions ho got 
away with the benefit of the 
doubt; onjhe last ho simply 
got away. The reasons are two- 
fold. One was that he had 
proved himself, to the Ameri- 
cans as well as the British, a 
very high-class operator who 
was also a charming fellow, 

41 onp nf iiv TSa 
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even more serious; the poli- 
ticians’ reluctance to deal 
with a very unsavoury ques- 
tion on its merits. 

Any assessment of possible 
reforms must begin with whnt 
£as .aircaciy been done. While 
Pnilby and hls'Yriends "were 
double-crossing us, we were 
pulling in. good numbers of 
high-grade defectors from 
the other side. One could 
name at least fifteen in the 
past two decades who have 
entered with equal zest into 
the double game and given 
us critically valuable informa- 
tion. Great credit for this 
goes to Sir Dick White, by far 
the best head of S I S wp have 
had. As a former head 
of M 15 , he has defused the 
pernicious’ rivalry between 
these two services * and, 
equally important, got rela- 
tions with the CIA back on 
a o' And footing - . 

* lie has also improved S I S 
practice in security and re- 
cruitment. Socially the service 
is now considerably more 
heterogeneous than the 
Foreign Office. They also treat 
Security against enemy pene- 
tration very seriously. 

My own main reservation 
about the top SIS echelons 
is that they are too gentle- 
manly 'In' - a deadly » game 
where that is a definite' 
disadvantage. Nevertheless. I 
think that the great vaiuc of 
Insight’s report is the ques- 
tion it raises about SIS's 
political and 'public accounta- 
bility. I ^ believe that the 
present dispersal of power 
between , the Foreign Office 
and the Prime Minister ex- 
poses SIS to* dangerous 
degree of autonomy. To my 
mind there is a strong case 
for. a new bodv. ><i mf.g outside 
Whitehall and Westminster,, 
to subject the service to a 
regular inspection and if 
necessary, overhaul/* 
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An Inbred little Commt^i < 

sion exists- at the4mouienL r ; 

but no onq> seems *(o pay a/i> 

attention to its reports/ Trtt& 

outsiders tire already coining 

more and more into u^e- Jn 

the Government niachme t 

and in the United Stales f (hc> 

arc co-opted into the White 

House itself to advise <m 

secret matters of global 

policy. A group here <.on*:is;i* 

Hig of, for instance, a suitably 

hj^h • powered • husmcdSjj.nn, 

scientist, , JoumftUit, ^ don. 

Judge, and woman might well 

produce a valuable increase 

in public confidence. 

The Phflhv nhem 
- ---- - 

which seems Incredible even 
though it is true shoW that 
wo need them, \Ve can dis- 
miss the tired joke that we 
have no secrets worth the 
keeping. The K C B do not 
seem to think so. The day 
we can relax will be fhe day 
the last KGB agent gits the 
train for Moscow. There f Is 
no sign of a slackening of ! 
KGB activity In Britain; 

finite iha rAnti*art» UJk 

T-— — - I»c kftU uc 

certain that hidden in the 
recesses of the Western bodv 
politic there arc other poteri- 
tial Philbys And in his K Oft 
office Kim is hard at work 
right now on the best method 1 
recruit and exploit them, 
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President of Yemen ’ ' 


hlle yoii are pondering over 
cse questions, why not turn 
;t the holiday snaps and see 
by some fortuitous chance, 
'U have in your possession 
hitherto unknown picture 
Philby, or someone who 
>ks like Philby, or even 
ineone who looks as if he ‘ 
ght be called Philby? • 


rniucjT m 

The last picture before h 
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THE MAN at the top left of 
the picture is, of course, Kim 
Philby. It is not a new pic- 
ture: it was taken in Sep- 
'"tember' 1962 in the Yemen 
while Philby was a reporter 
for the Observer, and Just 
before he physically defected 


***.■■-■ -Tt ma» discov ered 




yesterday by the Associated 
Press agency and is worth 
publishing because it sums up 
the extraordinary episode of 
.Philby-mania that, Britain is 
passing through now. At pre- 
sent any snap of Phiiby, 
however irrelevant, however 
valueless as a picture, has an 
int erest. Anyone who knew 


him, or knew someone who 
knew him, however casually, 
in his pre-notorious days is 
assured of an audience. Can 
this chap with the kind-uncle 
face really have sne'aked on 
the entire British Secret Ser- 
vice and gone over to the 
Reds? Surely it is a plot to 
discredit the upper classes? 
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Must a Spy Agency Be a 'Gentleman's Club ? 


Must, or should, a nation's 
secret intelligence agency be a 
"gentleman's dub”— a kind of 
closed circle of upper class 
"old boys" who hang together 
and maintain a snobbish 
clique? 

In Washington, the head- 
quarters of the CIA, this is an 
old but rather private ques- 
tion. In London, however, it is 
the question of the day. The 
papers are full of it, and full of 
demands for an overhaul of 
1 the British Secret Service. 

All this has occurred in the 
wake of new revelations about 
Britain^ super spy, Harold 
"Ki m'^hil lk* who deiectea - 
^toTMoscow in 1963 after being 
a double agent for both Eng- 
land and Russia much of his 
life. 

Philby, now 55, went to 
Cambridge University, where 
he had a brilliant record 
and made friends among the 
elite who later rose to prom- 
inence in the government, 
including the British Secret 
Service. He was secretly 
recruited by the Russian 
secret service (KGB) shortly 
after graduation, and has 
remai-EBtL loyal to the Rus- 
sians Iqtl 3Q years while wo rk- 


in$ as a Journalist and a 

British spy. 

Philby is famous in America 
as the "third man" who 
made it possible for the late 
Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, then serving as 
British diplomats in Washing- 
ton, to escape to Russia in 1951 
just before they were to be 
arrested as Soviet spies. 
Years later, it was discovered 
that they were alerted by 
Philby, at that time head of 
the Soviet section of MI-6, 
which was supposed to counter 
Russian espionage, > 

When Philby defected In 
1963 the British government 
pooh-poohed its importance on 
the grounds Philby was incon- 
sequential, but it now appears 
the MI-6 section chief had 
access to all British secret 
data on Russia, as well as 
similar access to the equiv- 
alent U.S. intelligence. It is 
aiso contended that he came 
dose to being the head of MI-6 
itself. 

The clamor for a 
housecleaning has been height- 
ened by disclosures that Phil- 
by had marked leanings to the , 
lef t, even ip college, and that 
his Fi r s t wife. was a 


full-fledged foreign Commu- 
nist. It is also being asked why 
he was kept at MI-6 despite 
strong suspicions that be was 
the "third man" who saved 
Maclean and Burgess. 

American intelligence has 
had a vivid interest in the case 
for years, for it was U,S. 
agents who discovered the du- 
plicity of the Britishers and 
tipped off ML6 about them in 
1951. Moreover, as far back as 
1950, the United States had 
tagged Maclean as a homosex- 
ual drunk while he was serv- 
ing in the British Embassy at 
Cairo. He was sent back to 
London, but instead of being 
dismissed he was made the 
head of the American desk at 
toe Foreign Office. 

This has provoked what the 
London Telegraph calls a 
"wave of anti-gentleman, 
d o w n-with-the-o I d-boy-r i n g, 
let's expose-toe-Establishment 
fervor." In defense of the 
system, the Telegraph says: 

“A secret body must be a 
co-opted one; it cannot be cho- 
sen by competitive examine- » 
tion. Its members must be 
highly educated, loyal, intelli- 
gent, ruthless, se cretive an d 
ready to be lonely. The field is 
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at uulitt greatly re fti ft? ujQ; * i t 
must, in fact, i>e an old-boy 
net, like its Soviet, French and 
American counterparts. If it 
has shown a partiality for gen- 
tlemen, that is on a par with 
the Soviet preference for good 
party members. . 

*'Tt eVinnl/1 aIca k« 

** ouwuiu ai ov us pumicvj 

out that the American record 
of defections, traitors and 
long-undetected spies is no 
less disturbing than our own.*’ 

As in England, the U.S. spy 
system expanded from small 
beginnings to a vast operation 
during World War II, and 
grew even larger during the 
cold war. The American 
old-school-tie group virtually 
took over the OSS, predecessor 
to the CIA, and has held many 
of the key jobs ever since. 

It would be hard to prove 
however, that this has been 
against the best interests of 
the country. The CIA has 
made its mistakes, and often 
been In hot water, but there is 
no reason to believe it would 
have done better without the 
Ivy League contingent. It 
would not be easy to find a 
more conscientious snd dedi- 
cated grou p in the entire gov- 
ernment. c 







